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fi is pioneering Revisionisl \vork by the ctoyon of Revisionism, Harry 
Hliner Racnts, ends with the entrance of ihe US.v\. imo WorlJ War 
1, Tims, the final gruesome tally of the horrible and unnecessary 
. ^ costs of that war in terms of blood, treasure:, ami political disaster 
could not be included. Today, we can count a total of 16 , 543,185 
(tea tbs of a 11 participants. ‘>,72 1 ,*? 3 7 military and 6,821,243 civilian, must of 
thein white, from WWl.'l'lie nhlitury diJaths arcinostly youngincn, Europe's 
finest, who letl behind no progeny, and the oiviliati eoimt includes children 
(boys and girls), who nevei' hati a chance to raise a fiimily. 

In other words, VVWl was dysgente ii^ the exti eine for whites, 
ihof I3arnes’'s work, of course, has nothing to say about what wc now call 
World War 11. T^ie HhrU Ahuime's figures for that war are as follows; in 
combat, 416,800 Americans kilted, K inillion ''Europeans’* killed, and 11 mil¬ 
lion "Russians" killed. The C’ommiiuists murdered 40-60 million in Russia. 
Historians estimate that WVVIl caused the deaths (some iiidirccrly) of about 
76 million—including 5,500,000 German men, women and children 

.Although in World War Tl non-whites figure heavily in the casualty fig¬ 
ures, the best estimate is that 62 million whites were killed aiul some 2.30 
million injured many of them horribly, w-ith no chance to have children. 

T.et us now ask what was the return in e?tchange for this huge loss of life? 
Tlie answer must lie, absoluicly notliitig ]>osilive. If victory iti wai' is 
defined as aggrandizing tire territory, jn'ospei'ity, security, or well-being of 
the vietorious power, (fie terrifying answer has to be: iiuthitig. All of the 
iiiipuriani tesults were negative. No gains whatsaever accrued to the white 
caec as a whole. 

Oh no, some jilight object. How abuLiL the undoubted gains in scicuce, 
tceluaology and conimuniciilions? All these aspects of while eivilizaliou atid 
progress gained gveaily from the government-sponsored expenditures during 
the vvLir for icseiirdi, inclutling tl;c fields of disease prevention and curative 
drugs and medical procetlures. Nueltiar power is a prodtict of wartime 
research ami development, as is space travel. 

Certainly, waifime expendilums improved tedmology in miiny areas. But 
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are tliuse ^o-callcd actvanu'cs leally meaiiiing.riil in icrrns of our quslily of life 
and die ftitute? 

Til is wrirer doubcf. that unleatsbing iHc po^^e^ of Ihe mm is a inie 
advanee, nor is prolonging li^'es of icrminally ill patients a true social gain. 

eorne to Itie ccoiioinie problem. The debts that nere run up by the 
United States to niobilize and fight \\'\VI and W'WTI not only viiil ne^er bo 
repaid but ha\e saddled our country with a goseminent run eompietely by 
money lenders and their proxies. Tlie interest on tliese debts is bankrupting 
America. Today, a burdensome portion of the annual national budget goes to 
pay interest on these loans. The loans will remain and will outlive the United 
States at this rate. But what President Obama's marl s]rending makes certain 
is that inflation and national bankniptcy are abend. How many montlis remain 
before tire dollar completely collapses and a Wei mar-style inflation sets in? 

E\eii more sobering is the fatal phenomenon of white flight fi'om the con¬ 
trol and guidance of the ^cry civilizatLon and culture they ba\e cicated. 
Besotted by overpowering projiaganria and tlie force of law, today w-it ness 
the most amazing spectacle of racial suicide. Today, too many whites are 
cither firmly committed to the doctrine of racial equality or are too intimi¬ 
dated to speak out. In most nations ofRuropc, Canada and Australia—^tbe 
very histojical founts of a oncc-proud w^hilc culture—it is illegal to even 
s]jeak out in the favor of the white race; all whiles are expected—under pain 
ofptinishtneiii--io join the olTieial “politically correct" program of elevat¬ 
ing non-wit ites to authority over I hern sc Ives. 

In the Uniletl States, thanks to our Constitution, it is not (cchnically ille¬ 
gal to say virtually iiiiyihiiig that comes to mind. One may curse God atid 
Clirist, promote vile anti obscene speech anti pornography, atUoealc homo¬ 
sexuality, Incest, besliiility or suicide, but if you advoeau; racial separatism 
or believe in white rights or tlcny the holocaust, you bear (he mark of Cain. 

Whites arc expectetl by tlie media, by academe, by church and civic Jetitl- 
ers to nev er utter a word (hat could be inteipreted tis being pro-white. On tire 
contrary, every public titterance of w hites where there is even ii remote con¬ 
nection with race mtist be pra-Negro, pro-Asian or pro-Hispanic and, above 
all, pro-Jew'ish. 

Is there liope at all'? Ah, yes. We know that history' proves only one tiring: 
cliange is cei tain. hveir tire '*sure things” go w'rong; watch for tlie “black 
swan.” flredief events at your peril. Soiiiethiiig will come along. 

—W.A. C:.ARTO 
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CHAPTER I 



^ rel^vani discussioii of iJic iminediate outbreak of tho World War 1 
iiiu^t begin ^vith a consideration of the anti-Austrian iuo\ einient in 
f ^ Serbia and its culmination in the murder of (he Archduke Fraim 
/ ^ Ferdinand on June 2S J9I4. The nationalistic movement in Serbia 
I ^ !iad been strong for more than a generation, and had been notably 
/■ forwanled by wlial tlie Serbs regarded as the aggressive and oner- 

^ ly utijustifiabJe annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria 
in lyOS. Serbian officials did not know that this annexation had actually been 
suggested by Serbia's supposed protector, Russia. Throughout the j^eriod from 
1^*12 to 1914 Austria, in lai'ge part in self-defense against the Russo-Balkaii 
iiurigucs led by fzvolski, Hartwig and Pashitch, became more active and 
aggmssive in regard to the Balkans, and during the Balkan crises of 1912-14 
assumed a threatening attitude toward Serbia. The patriotic and unificalion 
movements in tlie Serin an state were therefore enormously stinmiatCi! froin a 
defensive point of view. Tei her aggression toward Serbia at this time. v\iisti:iii 
had acted withoul tlic insiigalioii or encouragement of Germany, lu fact, 
(Jcnnuny was influenced by Baron von Giiesinger, the pro-Serbian Gennan 
minister in Belgiade, and had on two occasions mo\ ed to restrain Austria. 

It sliould be poitited oiil, however, that about this (ime Germany had 
secured what seemed to be a very thorouglr-going control over Turkish foreign 
policy, and was bringing to completion her negotiations at)d activities in regard 
1o the Baghdad Railroad. Hence Germany was not likely io vieiv with equa¬ 
nimity any increase of Russian activity in the Balkans, to say nothing of the 
Russian desire ro obtain control of Conataiuiiioplc and ihc straits. Likewhse, 
Sazonov w-as greatly ulanned at the growth of German influence oxer the 
Sublime Porte. He was piirticuktrly irritated when, in 191^, Liman von Sanders, 
a German general, was invited to reorganize and drill the Turkish army, though 
a British admir^tl was already in charge of the Turkish navy. By Deceiiitver 8, 
1913. Saznnov informed the czar that Russia must control the straits, hut prob¬ 
ably could do so only at the expense of war. 

Tlie antagonism between .Austria atid Serbia tended to become acute in 
the sp]'itig of 1914. and a notorious Serbian plotter and assassin. Col. Oiagutin 
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Diiniiricvitcli, laid th^ plot to murder Itie heir apparent to tlie ALiitiiiin tlinooc, 
ArchduVe Fran^ Feidinand, while the latter \\m attending tire AuiSiian artiiy 
mancrivcrs in Bosnia late in June 1914. A mnnher of courageous young 
Bosnian patriots were enlisted in the plot, trained in pistol niai ksnianship and 
the throwing of bombs by Serbian military aLitliorities at Belgrade and then 
sent, with tfte eotmivance of the Serbian aiilhortties, to Sai"jjevo in Bosnia, 
where they awaited the imjiending visit of (he archduke. 

When this Information corrcemirig the complicity of Diniitrievitch was 
first made public by a Serbian historian, Stanojcvic, itt 1923, It was believed 
that, while tlic Serbian military autborities may have been cogni7.ant of the plot, 
the Serbiair civil govcrjiment was innocent of this knowledge. But tire exuber¬ 
ance of the tenth aitniversary of rbe outbreak of the world wav lias proved too 
much for the discretion of certain Serbian olficials and Ljuba Yovanovitch, a 
member of the Serbian eabiiict in 1914, has exultantly boasted that the Serbian 
civil government was likewise in full po.ssessioii of the ftets regarding tiie plot 
a month before the assnssinatinn was consummated. There is some evidence 
that the Serbian niiniater to Vienna in 1914 passed a hint of the inipcnding 
assassination to Biiinski, who was at that time minister of finance and admin¬ 
istration in Bosnia, but Bilinski, w]io was out of favor at tire vVusirian court, 
appaiontly never handed on this warning if he actually received it. Jnfact, it was 
no warning at all, being only the suggcsiioit that at the maneuver in Bosnia a 
soldier jnight substitute a real cartridge for a blank cai trldge and five in the 
direction of Fraii^ Ferdinand. 

The Scihian govei nment, hoping tliai tlic secret in regard to the eullu^ion 
of llie Serbian military and civil authorities in (he ]dot foi- tire assassination li] 
the archduke might die with its author, atienipled during the war to secure the 
assLissinution of Dimitricvitch, and, fiiiling in this,, was able in 1917 to execute 
him on a irutnped-up citarge of treason. These latter facts have been frimkly 
revealed by the records of the Saloniki Trial of 1917, which have been antilyicd 
by Dr. Bugitscljcvitcii. In the light of the fact that we now know that the lierbian 
premier, Nikola Pash itch, was aware of the assassination plot at least three 
weeks before the tnui'dci' of June 2fl, it is illuminating to to member hia ardent 
and repeated insistence upon lus complete ignorance of the plot in .Inly 1914, 
Ausnia entertained at the tiine of tlie assassination the strong conviction of tiie 
direct participation of tiie Serbian government in this plot, and acted on tliis 
sui^position, tiiough as an actual mattei' of fact the Austrian committee of inves¬ 
tigation was unable, in July 1914, to find any convincing evidence supimrting 
th is contention, beyond Such geiiejai, but significant considerations, as the ori¬ 
gin of the plot in Belgrade, the training of the assassins in Serbia, the Serbian 
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collusion in the trip of the assassins to Bosnia anJ the exuberant ulfitude of the 
Scrl>ian press and patriotic societies in regard (o the assassinatian und the assas¬ 
sins. Tficy possessed, moreov er, a iarge number of dccodetl teiegrams describ¬ 
ing Russian intrigues in Serbia and the Balkans. 
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CHAPTER II 



Prepare for War 




- he assassination of the anehdihc on June 2S. 1^14 shocked and 
•-!star1kd the \aricins Euroi^can chancoUcrios. The teniiioii had been 
high in (he inlemational siuiniion in (he S|n'ing of 1914, and the 
nnirdei of (he Auslrian heir was t'eeojini2:ed by niost foreign offices 
ns likely to create n serious crisis in di]t]on>(it!C affaii's. In genera], 
tliere was n fairly connnoii feeling (lirougliotii Europe that the 
nsSiissinEition lind been an Eilrocious aiTfiin ttnd that Austria \wul<l 


be justified in taking rather a severe attiUide toward Serbia. 

Poincare and Izvohki, though they probably did not kno\.v of the actual 
details of the plot to assassinate tire aichdnke, recognized at once the signifi¬ 
cance of the eirisode for Ibe policy wliicb they had been planning during the 
previous two or three years. In .laiiuary Iff 14, PoincEire had arninged for n visit 
to Russia during fbe tbllowing .fuly, and this trip was executed as piiitincd, 
tliongh it was to involve a discussion of far tnore momeirtous Eind iininediate 
issues than bad earlier been contemplated. Many of the ultra-nevere critics of 
PoiiLCaiie have nllegerl that this irijr w'as planned solely to encourage the aspir¬ 
ing but cowardly and hesitant Russian inilitarists. It is definitely known, how¬ 
ever, tiiai the trip liad been fully provided for a considerable time before the 
Eissnssination. Tliis fact docs not, however, in any way affect the thesis that 
Poincare exploited the visit primarily for the [mrjiosc of stiffening the Russicin 
dctcnnin<dion 10 prevent any sii'ong Austrian action jn the Serbian crisis, and 
that he hoped to use Ific Balkan controversy as the basis for humiliating 
Germany and Aiisiria or for precipitating the world war, which would lead to 
the ftussian seizure of tlie straits and live Frendi iccovcry of .Alsace-Loriaine. 

We kjiow upon authciitic inronnalioii dial Poincare was most enthusias¬ 
tic ally welcomed lit St. Petersburg, that lie did cveryiiiiitg possible to strengtli- 
en practically and symbolically the Franco-Russian alliance, and that he urged 
the Russians to be finn in tiieir attilude toward (he Serbian situation. FIc also 
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asiiLin^ed a somewhat inenacing: attitude towai d the Austrian ambassador to £it. 
Petei'iibui'g. Poincare's visit to St. [Petersburg took place before eitlier lie or the 
Riissiaits liad any complete knowledge of the specific nature of the impending 
Austi iaiij ultimatum to Serbia. Yet tlie long postponement of a definite state¬ 
ment of the presumably punitive action in legat'd to Serbia Itad aroused the sus¬ 
picion of’ltoth the Frencb and the Russians that something ominous was immi¬ 
nent. It is very significant that, at this early date, Poincare gave Russia a free 
hand to act in the Serbian crisis, and promised full FreJich aid in any event— 
before cither he or Sazonov knew (he specific [erms of the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbin, kvolski was ihcn also iti St. Petersburg to aid in the deliberations. 

The Kaiser has been fretjucntly, and no I unjustly, condemned for giving 
Aiistria a blank cheek in regard lo Serbia. But it should be indicated in frank¬ 
ness (Hul eantlor that llus w-as exaetty ^vha1 Poincare did duritig bis St. 
Petersburg visit with respect to (he Russian atlitiidc and policy in regard to 
.Austria. Moreover, the Siitisli documents sho^v us lhat on July 22 Poincare also 
blocked Grey's first plan for peace, iiumely, direct coiiveraations bciwecn 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. Primarily as u result of Poincare's visit, (he Russian 
militarists thoroughly gained the upper baud over the pacific party ut the court. 
GenemI Russian preparations foi' the war began on July 24, and we may luost 
certainly accejit as accurate the conclusion of the scliolariy brenchmiin. Alfred 
Fahre'L.uce, to the ctfect that after Poincare's visit to Sr. f’etersburg there w'as 
only a very slight chance that the riuro|>ean war could be averted. 

Another very ini|>oi'tant result of the Rt. Pelersburg visit was the comer- 
sion of Rene Vivlani fi'om a coiiciriatniy attitude to one of fiiiu bellicosity; 
equal to that of Poincare himself. Baron Sclioen^ during the summer of 1927, 
explained (o the present writer at Icngtli the effect of flic trip to St. Petersburg 
upon Viviani. The eotnbincd effect of consullatioti with the Russians and two 
weeks cotivcrsaiion in isolation with Poineaie completely changed the cliarac- 
(orofViviani iti regard to diploctiaiic conciliaiion arid Franco-German relations. 
Before going io Si. Peieisbnrg he had hccti liiglily conciliatory and had coop- 
cratctl in friendly fasliion wiiti Baron Seliocn in regard to all proposals to hel¬ 
ler Franco-German relations. AQcr he relumed to Paris lie c.-^liibitcd hut the 
most foiiTial politeness in his contact with Sehocii over the issue of Frctich nen- 
Iraiity and an understanding with Germany. In ihis manner Llie St. Petersbujg 
visit (ransfonned the only prominent olftcial in the French cabinet wlio might 
ha> e tried to avert war. 

It was geiieniily contended by the Entente prcipagandists during llic 
World VVar that 1914 was a particularly fortunate date for such a ConDict from 
the standiioint of the Central Powers, and an espscialJy unfortunate one from 
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iht poini of viuM' of ihc Enk^Eilc. Exactly ihc opposite was the ease. There was 
no speeifie reason why Geitnany ?^ntl Aiisiria slioald have considercd 1914 
ad\anlagcoiis for a European conflicts t'tid only (he ncbulOLis generiil one that 
the longer (he conflict was delaj'eJ, the greiitcr would become the dispropor¬ 
tionate military strength of Russia and hnmee. it is true that (he jnurder of the 
archduke made it necessary for Austria to move decisively against Serbia at 
once, but tJie Serbian crisis coLild have best been liandled by Austria without a 
geiierai European war, It inust be lenrembered that all of Au3tria''s plans for the 
Balkans aiid most of tiermany's foreign policies wiere likely to be damaged o]’ 
wrecked by a European w-ar. 

On tire otliei' hand, 1914 W'as a ci'LiciaJly important date for a European 
war h'om the standpoint of tlie intei'ests of Russia and Fiance. Without tlie 
Blitisir navy, Russia and Fiance would have been gia\'ely liandicapjied in a war 
again.=it Germany and .Austria. In June, 1914, Eirglaiid and Germany had settled 
in a satisfactory manner their outstandino diftlcultie.s in interiiationai relations, 
jiarticularly their disputes av=ci' Vlesopotatnta and tiie Baghdad Railroad and 
were getting on better terms than during any other period iti (he previous IS 
years. Hence, in another year it would be liiglily doubtful if Great Britain eould 
be induced to undertake warlike action on behalf of France and Russia. Iti the 
same way that (his Aiiglo-Gertnan ra[iprochemetii created a greater ticeessily 
for war in 1914 on (he part of Dual Alliance, so it decreased the occasion for 
any German war against Great Britiiin ut this moment. It is true (hat the Russian 
militaiy increases would not have been perfected before 19] 7, but the prospect 
of losing England was far more serious a matter than incomplete mijitury 
preparations. Russia ivas well prepared fora short w=ar in 1914. tind a short war 
was expected if Engitmd came to the tiid of France and Russia. 
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•he Austro-Hungarian court and military circles had for some 
'years before 1914 become alarmed al the Serbian nalionalist agi¬ 
tation and its encourageiifieiit by ihe Russiaiis. It seemed to thein 
tfic most menacing movement then directed against the integiity 
of the Dual Monarchy, If snceessfuL it would lead to the immedi¬ 
ate loss of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and would constitute an iuvi- 
tat ion to revokilion and secession on the part of the other minor- 
ily nationalities within (he polyglot empire. Up to the time of the assassina¬ 
tion of the archduke, active Austrian intervention in Serbian affairs had been 
prevented hy the opposition of the moderates in the Austrian-Hungarian min¬ 
istry, particiilai ly Count Tisza, the Hungarian premier, by the adverse attitude 
of (fei'maiiy toward any open aggression against Serbia and hy Italian cool¬ 
ness with respect to severe disciplining of Serbia. The assassination of the 
archduke brought the matter to a crisis by cnnrniously sfreiigtlicning the 
activity and determination of the intcrv=entionisls, and helping to silence or 
weaken the opposition to such a policy. The Vienna autboritics, civil and mil¬ 
itary, quickly came to the decision that the Serbian crisis could no longer be 
igitoi’cd, and Count Tisza was soon won over to the policy of Ibrcible inter- 
vemion. 

The attitude of Germany in the crisis had of course, to be ascertained 
hy ilie Atistrians, and on July 5(b a letter fro[n Franz Josef was delivered io 
the Kaiser, selling forth ihc Austrian grievances against Serbia and stressing 
the fact that the Austrian Etnpire could not be kept intact without iiinncdiate 
and vigorous action against this south Slavic state. The Kaiser, who had ear¬ 
lier been lTet|ucntiy accused by Austriii-Hiingarian ministers of special par- 
liality and friendiincss toward Serbia, was now alanned about the future of 
Austria-Hungary, with wliich the destinies of the German Empire were so 
closely linked. He was also personally shocked and doubtless somcAvliat 
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frightened hy the nssasjination of tlie archduke, with whom he was personal¬ 
ly friendly, and wJmse dynastic fortunes were so closely linked to die Honse 
of Hohcnzollem. Consequently, after consultation with his ehaneellor and die 
Foreign OfTieo, the Kaiser made the following momentous decision on July 
5th: “Austria may judge what is to he done to clear up hei' I'clation with 
^Serbia; whatevcrvYiistria's decision may turn out to he, Austria can count with 
certainty upon it tliat Germany ^v■ill stand behind lier as an ally and a fiicnd.” 
The Kaiser recognised at the time the possibility that this decision might lead 
to a HLiropeau war, but lie believed it highly inipiohable, because he felt that 
the czai; like himself would bo so shocked at the assassination of Franz 
Ferdinand as to eliminate any eonsidcrablc probability of Russian opposition 
to the proper punishment of Serbia. And, in any event, he believed Russia 
insutficiently prejiarcd. Moreover, the Kaiser staked too much on English 
neutrality, and believed that France lUid Russia would not iimve without 
Rritish aid. 

During tlie latter part of the World War there dev eloped a notorious myth 
eoiiccrniiig an alleged “Potsdam Conference,'' said (o have been held on July 
5, l?14, at which the Kaiser was claimed to have met the leading German and 
Austrian officials, as well as prominent members of the financial and indus¬ 
trial world in the Central Hmiures, to hav e revealed to them Ills determination 
to preeipiiatc a general European war, and to have warned (hem that they 
would have only abuut three weeks 1o prepare for Its outbrenk. We now know 
that there is no( the slightest slued of evidence to suiiport this notorious fabri- 
ciition, which was published ilirouglioui the Allied world by Henry 
Morgenthau, who was during the w^ar the American minister at 
tmiistaiitiuopb. There was tio such confcience whatever; the Kaiser at that 
time had only the slightest anticipation that a ruropeun war was to come, and 
was distinctly opposed to any general European war over the herb Ian issue. He 
and his chancellor can. however, be accused of indiscretion in giving Austria 
this blank check without the ability to keep themselves informed of Austrian 
policies. But they repented of this folly later, and would unquestionably have 
made satisfactory amends for it had not die premature Russian mobilization 
frustrated the really earnest Gennan cfTorts to resti'ain an Austrian attack on 
Serbia when the latter seemed likely lo bring on a geiiei'a] European conflict. 
The Austrian diplomats of 1914 have freely adiuitlcd that they formulated 
their policies in regard to Serbia iudepentleiuly and were in no sense “incited” 
by Germany. Theie is no evidence, on the otlier hand, that Poincare ever 
repctiled of bis giant of a free hand to Russia or made any effort to curb 
Russiati aggression.. 
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The Austrians Jeiayei;! the sending of their LiltimEitiiiii to Serbia until 
July 23rd. Tltis was once believed to he due tn tfie fact that: ir had been decide 
ed fit ilie “'Poisdnni Conference” on July 5ifi that several weeks would he 
required to pul tfic Central Fnipircs into shape for a continental war. V\ e now 
know dial die delay was due lo Ibe ncccssiiy of converting Count Tis^a to the 
war policy, tbs desire lo postpone Ihc ullimamri’i until Poincare had Icii 
Russia, arid the efforl to secure proof of olTicial Serbian complicity in the 
assaasiniition as ii result of a study of ilie facts by an Austrian continittcc of 
iirveatiuation. I'his mvestigaliiig coin mission, headed hy Dr. von Wiesner. 
was imnblc to find coinplele evidence of that full responsibility of Serbia 
which has been subsequently so lliomughly cstabJished. But the general aid* 
Itide of the Serbian press, and other syiirpEonis, only demonstrated still fur^ 
iher the already wcll-kirowir fact that the Serbian slate was thoroughly bchiird 
the nationalistic and iralnotic movements which Jiad protkieetl tJie Eisstissina' 
lion. The .Austrian goveiirnient resolved tbat this tinre they would thoroughly 
rl is pose of tlie Serbian nuisance, whatever the consequences. 

In s]dfe of the lact itiat even the (lennan officials regarded the Serbian 
reply to ilie .■Xusti ian nltirnatuin as qitite satisfactory, Austria declared war on 
Serbia on .ftily 2Stb. That the Serbians, cncooraged by the Russian attitude, 
wei'c as slLibbonr and recalcitrant as the .Aostriairs is proved by tire fact that 
the Serbian army wag orderctl mobilized some three tiours before the Serbian 
rejdy to the uittmatum bad been sent to the .Austrian otfieials. Tliere can be 
no doubt that the Atisirians were tlcteimincd upon a punitive expedition into 
ScTbia, if Serbia did not accept the ultiinatum in I'nll, or that Gennany was 
quite willing to sec this policy carried out, provided it did not bring with it 
the strong probability of u general Eurojjcan war. The Gei'man civil govcriw 
meni distinctly wanted ibc conflict localizeil and limited to a ponisbinenl of 
Serbiu. Tliis is in sharp wninist with die policy of Poincare and ihc Russians, 
wliich was clenrly based upon the desire to bring about a general noroj^ean 
war. wrtlioul wlrieh the Fntneo-Russian ambitions could not have been in any 
way satisfied. This disiiuction between the type of war canicnrplaiied by 
Austria mid thut envisitged by France mid Russia is ol’tfie utmost imporiauec 
in assessing the relative responsibiiity of these \ arious powers for tiic getier- 
cil CLitiiclysm that inid sprung into full being by tlie close of the first week in 
August, 1914. Further, us Dr. Gooeb bus admitted, Austria was acting in self- 
defense. while Russia was molivated by a lust for prestige mid naiional gain. 

While every friend of peiiee might well wish that Austria liad accepted 
the terms of the Serbian reply to i:er riitimatiiin, no .Aiiiciiean can with any 
propriety ci iticize lier for not doing so. Serbia rejected points 5 and 6, the real 
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case ot'rtie ultijnatuni. hi 1H95^ Spain made a far more complete siirrcDder to 
the terms of our ultimanjiTi tlian did Seibia to the Austrian demands. Ye-t 
Pi'csidcnt McKinley kejd the Spanislr I'eply secret and urged ^^'ar upon 
Congress. Certainly no one could contend that oiir interests in Cuba in ISyS 
were in any way as ui'gent or tlii'ect as those of Austria in tire Serbian crisis of 
1914. But a better analogy can be found by asking what the United States 
w-ould have done if, about July 4, I Mr. Roosevelt and his wife had been 
assassinated at El Paso, Texas, by Americans of Mexican blood who were 
members of a notorious Mexican secret society given over to plotting against 
the United States and whose murder of Mr. Roosevelt had been immediately 
proelaimed in the Mexican papers as a noble and laudable patriotic act. It is 
to be lio]ied that there is no reader naive enottgh to suspect that we would 
even have waited for any diptomaiie cxclianges whatever befoi'C I’acing oui’ 
soldiers into Mexico! 


CHAITKH IV 


Russia Moves for War 

he iiction of Ruiisiti following the ALiatriiin itltimatiim to Serbia was 
pmmiit and decisive. The Russian militaiists. after the impetus and 
7 ’ “ advantage tliey had gained fmin Poincare's visit and eiicourage- 
tnent, were in tlill ctvnuiiand of rhe sitLiation a( St. Petersburg, and 
they had a most enthusiastic and aggressive aide at the French cap¬ 
ital ill ]7volski, wlio, in tliesc crucial days, presiderl over the nego¬ 
tiations between St. Petersburg and Paris, Tbe Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia seetned likely to presetit an adminibSe occasion for tbe inecipitahon 
ofiliat ivorld war wlucli the nrinistcrial councils had toiescen and loivgcd for in 
the pnev-ious December and Fehruary. The Russian military preparations for a 
Huropean ^var had been in process of active dcvclopmeiit fbi' more than a year 
previous. Tliey bad been still furilier inercased following February 19 M, and 
real aclivity bad been initialed as soon as the news of the assassination of the 
iirehduke rcaelied St. Pelersbtirg, When the court and military circles were 
inforiTied of tire terms of the .Auslritui ultimtituiiij tniiiiary prcparatiotis on a 
large scale began in dead eiiniesl. Widespread preiiaraiory tniiiiary incastircs 
were oidered on the 24th of July, (he day (hat Russia leartied the nature of the 
.Austrian ultiinatum. When Sazonov read the ultimata in on tlie 24tli, he 
exclaimed "‘ This is the Huropean w^r!” When kvolski left St. Peiersbiirg iti tlic 
evening of July 25th. he tind Ihilcologue agreed tliat a European war was 
inevitable, tietieral Dobrorolski has confessed that war was decided on by the 
night of the 25th and all Russian diplomaey in 1914 was a sham gesture to 
obscure the military preparations. This procedure hud been deeided upon in 
November 1912. .A partial mobilization was ordered on the 29th, and general 
mobilization on the jOtli. All of this came before there had been any evidenco 
of Cierman military activity anticipating a world war. 

It has been contended tiuit the Russian general mobilization was not pre¬ 
cipitate, and that Russia had to mobilize at once to save Serbia fiom imminent 
destruction at the hands of the .Austi ian army. This is nonsense. Tbe Russians 
knew in 1914 that tbe Austrian military^ plans involved an indirect campaign 
against Serbia which would make it impossible to invade Serbia until more than 
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Uv'o ttveVs after the Austrian clecJamtion of wav against Serbia. There was, 
iheiefore, [Plenty of time for Russia to mobilize after dip loin acy had failed, 

As it had been frankly adniifted and assumed by French, Russian and 
English military authorities for a generation that a general Russian mobiliza¬ 
tion would inevitably tnean a European war, there can be no question that the 
Russian militarists were as determined to biing about a general European con- 
llict as was Austria to invade Serliia unless Serbia capitulated. The czar was cer¬ 
tainly iti favor oF peace, and when the Kaiser telegraphed him. on (he 29th, 
protesting against tlic impending Russian general mobilization, lit ordered it 
suspended hiil the next day the militarists won over the wieak-riinded and 
bewildered monarch to tlic Final and faral deci.sioii upon general ntobilizution. 
He was unc]iicstionably a wclldntentioned and pacifically inclined ruler, hut 
iiniTitelligent, vacillating and coniUsed before the impending calamity, dhc 
(Imnd Duke Nicholas and llie strongest elements in tlie conn group were 
extremely enthusiastic for war, as \vcrc die military ciirles, though (here seems 
some iirobabilily that the tniiiistcr of war, Sukhomliuov, lost his nerve in tire 
face of the crisis. It was for a considerable time believed by scholars that tlie 
Ru.ssiair Foreign Minister, Sazonov. really iti favor of mediation, and was 
brought around to the w.'ar view only by full realization of the menace of this 
policy to the Russian atnbitiotis in the Near East. More thorough itivestigation, 
and particularly the marshalling of the evidence in the recent book by Major 
Fi'antz, has uiiqueationably established the fact ihiu Sazonov had by the time of 
Poineare's departure fiotn St. Petersburg, become thoroughly eottvertcdto tbe 
aggressi\'e attitude and, throughout the crLieitil period of Ilic last two wrecks in 
July, was aligned with the military' parry in tlie Russian capital. As Professor 
William L, I.anger expresses it in the final authoritative judgement oF Russian 
responsibility for the war: “Sazonov whole-bear ted ly supported the military 
men iti the demand for general mobilization ... Sazonov did nothing to avci't 
the caiastrophc, but backed tlie Serbs to the limit and allovved (hiiigs to take 
their courseIt need not be further emphasized at this point that among all the 
prominent Russians of the time the zeal of Izvolski, now back from Paris, for a 
European war was niatcbed only by that of the (iratul Duke Nicholas at home. 
All of die almvc miglu he true, and yet Russia might stand vindicated if 
it could be shown that she determined ujion w'ar in a legitimate cause. The 
excuse set forth by Russia in 1914 w-as the allegation that Russia was tradi¬ 
tionally and morally bound to protect all tlie Slavic peoples of Europe. In the 
light of the fact that it had been the Russian Foreign Minister, Izvolski, who had 
suggested the anno.xalion of Bosnia and E-lei^egovina in 190S, and that Russia 
had offered fiirkey an alliance against the Slavic Balkan states in 1911, it can 
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!icarcely be held that Russia's title to act as protector of the Serbs can cominaitd 
much respect On this issue we might otter the opinion of’the decidedly anti' 
Gerinan British ambassador to Fi'ance in 1914, Sir Fi'aacjs Bcrdc. Writing in 
his diary on July 26th, 1914 Bertie ^.aid: “Russia wtnes fotward as the protec¬ 
tress of Serbia; by w'liaf title except on the exploded pretensions (hat she is, by 
right, the protectress of all Slavs? \^Tiai rubbish!” On July 27th he wroie to Sir 
Edward Grey: "The Freticli government... should be eticouraged lo put pres¬ 
sure on llie Russian gov ernment not to assume tlte absurtl and obsolete attitude 
of Russia being the protectress of all Slav slates whatcvei' their conduct, for this 
will lead to war," Bcrlie also pointed out to Grey on the 25th tiuit oven 
Bienvenu-Martin, the French acting-minister For foreign alTairs, admitted that 
the Russian protection of Serbia was no adequate ground for French interven- 
liO'n: “I [Bertie] felt sure that public ojhnion in England would not sanction a 
war in support of Russia if she, as protector of Slavs, picked a c[uarj el witli 
Austria over Auslro-Serbian difficulty. He [Biemenu-Martin] admitteti but no( 
as minister, that it wxjiild be difficult to bring French public opinion Co figlitlng 
point in such a case aa preaenl oneJ’ 
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CHAi^'J’EK V 



I niismiich as; Poinciire h<(d i3rob:ibly been the chief tactor and influence 
in leading the RiistiiEins to detenniiie upon j]i immediate and actii'ely 
aegrcstiive policy in July 1914, it \^'Lia scarcely <o be expected that 
France wuld ^■igomLldy oppose the Russian ineparatnry- and niohi’ 
libation meiisuresj e\-en though French authorities knew that, once they 
were started in real earnest, there was absolutely no possibility of pre- 
ventinga gei^eral tuio]rean wai: Poincare returned from St. Petershurg 
fully conviiK’ed that w^r w'aa inevitable. We now' hav e most of the dispatches 
exchanged betwee]! the Fiencli government and the Russian go^crnmcni at Si, 
Petersbiiig on the subject of the military tneasui'cs. There is not a single 
telegram in this collection which reveals any French effort whatever to jicstrain 
the Russian military activity'. Viviani's telegram on the morning of ,luly 3<}th 
only cautioned against allowhig tlie Germans to tw;come aware of Russian 
mobilization and to stad counter-mobiIii^ation, Jo fact, the most importani 
telegram w'as one sent by Tzvolski on July ,10[h, stating that ihc French Minister 
of War had suggested tliat the Rnssians might well speed up their military 
preparations, liut should be as secn,'1ive about this activity as possible, so that 
more time might he gained upon Germany and no open ineitement or excuse 
be gisen to the Gei'tnans for mobilization oti Iheir pari. In a numher of impor¬ 
tant telegrams lz\'olski described to his home governmeni the higli enthusiasm 
of the French go^'crnnicni and military circles w'ith respect to the impending 
war. About I a.m, the morning of Augusi Isl Izvolski lelegraphed homethEit the 
Frsiieli ministry had revealed to him iheir great exuberance Eind enthusiasm 
over the final dccisioEi for war, and asked him to request the RiissiEin go\'ern- 
nienito diiiect their military activiiiesaj^ainst Germany ritther thEinAustritt. And 
at this same lime Izvolski was joyously and enthusiastically admitting his pait 
by opCEity boasting: nja gmrre." 
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During Ihe war lliu' Frciicfi persistently called uttenliaii (o a ccriain phase 
oftliei]- prewar military activity' as a (lefiiiite proof of llieir jnacific intent. This 
was the triir.ous Frciicli order of July 3()tlu directing tire wilhdra\^nl of (he Iron- 
tier troops in certain ejections to a line about six miles back of Ills boundary As 
tlie French patrols svere left at the bnider posts, so taat they could delect any 
aggressiv e advances on llic pari of Ihe Germans, wlio in fact liad noi yet mobi¬ 
lised at all, this moveir.cnt of troops did not in any vvuy wliatever ncduco (be mil¬ 
itary efficieixy of ilio 1-rericlii defenses against German invasion. The jiatrols 
weie in a position to repoi t any advance movement of German troops, and ilie 
Fieneh armies could have been marched over the intervening six miles in an 
Smut, .As an actual mattci' of fact, this wiihdmwal was a irositive aid to Frendi 
military prepaiations. as they carried on extensive prepsratoj y activities back of 
Ibe screen of the six-mile line. Wc r.ow know that the wliole thing was irrimari- 
ly a piciLji'csLiue gestuic to aid Sir Edward Grey and the '“strong" mcjiibcrs of the 
Eii|lis)i. C.'abiiici in duping the Engl is! i PaTliamciU and people Ity cmiviijcing 
them of (he pacific and defensive attitude of Fmnee-. It is explicitly stated in she 
]vew Biilish doeutnciits that the withdraw'al was tindeitakeri to inlliience Biitiiih 
opinion. The Fteneli authorities recognised clearly, as their dispatches of the 
time iiidiealc, that ifilie English pcoiile had any serimis susjncionsofaggressive 
Fnneo-Russian action, there would be great difficulty in getting the English 
nation cntbusiastieally ii^to tlic war on the side of France and Russia, and it 
might even have been difficult to get the English Cabinet io decide upon war. It 
is also necessary to reiticjnbcr that the withdrawal gesture was further designed 
to produce u favomble opinion of French oftlcial aciiou in (lie minds of tlie 
Fiencli and Halian people, in order tliat tlie 1-Tench might rally loyally and the 
Italians refuse to join Ansiria and Germany There is, thus, nu substantial evi¬ 
dence that the group in charge of French policy in .luly, F>14, look iiuy signifi¬ 
cant steps wjuitever iu nveri the great catastrophs, and there is an overwhelming 
body of proof to support the position that they did everything possible io make 
the war tiiex itable. 

Another famous sdiemc of Poincare to make war both certain ill id rela¬ 
tively safe tbi- the Entente was his appeal, first to Lord Benie and then directly 
to George VI to have England declare her unconditional solidai ity wiih Franec 
and Russia, on tlie ground lluU ibis would IVigliten Geiinnny out of her aggres¬ 
sive plans and preserve peace. He furl her told ihc king that France had frem ilic 
beginning put piessiire on Russia for niodcration and that Russia had at all 
stages honored such advice. The Llircei opjmsite is, of course* true, namely, that 
from the first, Fiance had encouraged Russian aggressiveuess* and that on the 
27[fi Safonov had warned both France and England that Russia would tolerate 
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no iuggiJitLooii of inodonitioD. Moroovor, it was Russia wliich ticeded restiaitit 
iit tins tin^e if peace wiis to be preserved. Lord Bcrlicpetiel rated ill is sliarn with 
great clarity iind precision. In a telcgrain to Grey on July 30ih. lie said: ‘'Tlie 
French instead of potting pressure on the Russian governiiicni to nunterdic their 
zeal expect us to give the tiemians to understand that we ineitii figiitiiig if war 
breaks out. If we an assui tince of armed assistance to France and Russia 
now-, Russia would becoine more exacting and France vvoiiJd follow- in I’.cr 
wake.’' 

The Fieiicii authoiities would jiiobably have encountered great difficulty 
in carrying tliraugli tliis war policy if they had gone through 1tie usual constifu- 
lional process cd" putting up the inattei' of the declaration of war to the Chamber 
of Deputies, but this Poincare and his associates carefully aA oidcd.'l'hc president 
and tlie iniiiistry detcni lined arbirmrily uj^on war^ ancL after its dec! a rat ion. 
endeavored with success tojusiily their acts to the chamber. It needs to he point¬ 
ed out here that France went beyond the terms of the Franco-Riissian military 
eoiivcnlion. This promised French aid only in the event of a prior Ausli iaii or 
German general inubilizaliurt against Russia, whereas, in 19 M, Russia had 
ordered full mobilization befui'C citlter Gcnnatiy or Au.siiia liad ordened mobi¬ 
lization against Russia, lhanco was not technically ubligated to aid Russia under 
the terms of the military convention; what bound lier was Poincare's blank clieck 
given duiing his visit to St. Petersburg. This fact probably made Poincare all tlie 
more loath to put the matter of the declarution of war before the Chamber of 
Deinities. The I’lench gox-eniineut disdainfully rejected itli British and German 
neutrality ]>mposals. Tire one great Frencliman living tttthe (inic who might liave 
exposed l^oiiicare and his policy and have aligned (ho majority of ihc sane 
Frejicli pacific opinion against such foolhardy determinalion upon war. w-as tlie 
socialist leader Jean .laurcs. But he was assassinated by a militant, patnulic and 
taiiatical supjmrtcr of tlie Poincare policy before he could take ttny clTectjve 
stops in this direction. 
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CHAP I'EK VI 



u sMii [i!i Cierniariy diacwL'rcd tliat Austria was apparently cleter- 
tnincd to g,o aliead with the Seitiaii cainpaicn, reeardlcss of conse¬ 
quences, and discerned tliat these conscquenoos, tluc to the Fmnco- 
Russian pi oeedure, would be likely to biiitji on a general European 
war, tlic Bei'lici authorities hegiin a tevei ish, if belated, effort to put 
pressure upon those in charge of inaKers ut Viciina, in ortler to 
^lestia i IIA iisti'i an activity and secure some settlement of tlic s ituation 
which wotild prevent involving all the Clreat Powers in war. There is lilt!c reason 
to feel ihnt the German iHilhorlties, while they may have regarded (he Austrian 
ultimatum as too severe, were inclined to he at alt worried about the vigorous 
Auslriiin policy in Serbia, provided this did not hring on a geiieral confhel. There 
is, era the other luiud, not (he slightest panicle of evidence tiuit they were willing 
to have a European war precipitated o-ver the Balkans, iftlieAustro-Serbian con¬ 
flict could possibly be localised. The activities of (he (perniar government from 
July 27th to 2lJth were concontraied upH)ii ttie eftbii: to delay the Russians in the 
matter of niterveution in the Austro-Serbian alTair, and upon dtacriminatlng 
cooiieration with Sir Etiward Grey, with the aim of bringing about medlaticra and 
arhitration between Russia and Austiia. Boilielldrts failed, The Russian military 
group, now in undisputed control of Russia, re I used to he turned a,side from their 
determination upon wan 

Likewise tire Austrian authorities, Casually set upon going ahead with the 
jnmislunent of Serbia, refused to heed the Kaiser's admonitions, and even 
declined to answer some of his telegrams containing the suggestion and otter of 
mediation. By the jOrli the Beilin aiitJiorities became liigbly alarmed at the 
prospect of war, and Bethmann-Holtw'eg Sent a very insistent telegram, warning 
■Austria that unless she delayed and abated her policy in Serbia the responsibili¬ 
ty foi' a European war might he laid upon her shoulders. On the sainc day the 
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Kilisur exclaimed in exiisperalion thnl he and his chaiicdloi' had been assies to 
put their tK'chs into a noose through the blank clieek given to Aiistriii on llic 6th 
of July. Tliat the Ces n^an militarists ^lere. however^ iti jyntpathy and coilusioii 
with the Austrian war iMrty h apparent from lelegrams sent hy Von Moltke 1o 
1 lolzendorf at the height of the crisis, urging Cotirad to stand firm in his mili¬ 
tary propara! ioiis, In sjhte of the piessure for inetliulicm and ]teacc by the Kaiser 
and Beth man ti-flolhscg. These Moltke telegrams, howt^icr. fiad no infUieijce on 
rhe Austrian eivil government in 1914. 

\M' now know that the Austrian authorities viewed this German inteices- 
sion for peace and mediation wjtli little seriousness and were Ihurouglily deter- 
niinedthat nolhlug short of ap]>arciit British interveiition should turn ibem aside 
from the long-waited opporUiiuty to discipline l^erhia and get the Balkan situa- 
lion under coil!rol. WhiU Germany might have done still further, in the way of 
atiemptingto rcstr;iin Austria, cannot be saitL as by tliis lime the Russian mobi¬ 
lization bad been oidered. y\s soon as (his had been discovered by the Gci'mans 
the only feasible Cieriniin strategic policy was to warn Russia that the cotitinua- 
tion ol’Russian luahilizatlon must be followed by a German declai iition of war, 
a thing wliich the Russians frotn the beginning hail known would be the case. 
One of tlic cliief myths embotlied in lltc Etitcnte [ii'opaganda during the vvar was 
the allegation that, at the close of July 1914, Austria was showing signs of weak¬ 
ening in her aggressive policy and was exhibiting a willingness to accept the 
lintentc pro]>osa(s of mediation, when Gcnniitiy, fearing lest sIjC wouhl lose the 
opportunity to precjjiitate a world war, rushed into (he breach and brutally and 
wantonly declared war against Russia. Nothing could be flirthej' fiom tire actLial 
facts in the circun’istanccs. Not until July 31st was Ausiria in die slightest divert¬ 
ed from her original aggmssive detennination, and, until Germany was con¬ 
fronted by the Russian mobilization, she made sincere c[forts to avert any geji- 
eral European coiiJlict overihe Sei hian episode. When Austria finally altered her 
policy and agreed to mediate the Seihian issue on July 31 si, her change of atti¬ 
tude was due chicHy to the growing probability of Briiish intervention. This 
Austrian concesiion came tiw late to av^il the generiil European war, because 
the Russiamnobilizationlutd been oiidcred the day before and made a wo rid war 
inevitable. 

When the Kaiser learned of the Russian mobilization on ihc 29ih, he 
tolegmplied the czar, urging him to susjiend the mobilization, and warning him 
that if it was ivot suspended, Gcrni^tny would Ire compelled to declare war upon 
Russia. Tlie czar was obviously imptessed and issued an order suspending the 
Rvissiaii mobilization, but. as was pointed out above, the next day the militarists 
once more indoced him to sanction (he mobilization order, and from that time 
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tJiL' WL 1 L' ^VHS <it(uaily on. SctiiiL" liavc ui'gcd tliat Gerjiiaiiy uliould liave contented 
hciiself ^^’itJi iniJre CLiiimci^tnobilizafion against Russia. ]Jut e\ei:A- Hiiropej]! miJ- 
itnry cxpuil of <iny compeleticc wlinlcvci' lias Hilly recognized that tliis policy 
would hai e been fatiil for Gei rnany, surrounded on both sides by poi^'eidiil foes, 
and having as her ehlef sccurlfy itgalnst itic greater Russian nunibers her sujie- 
rior mobility and poivci' 1o strike with rupidily. Professor I.anger has well stared 
this crucial issue: 

As for the principle (bat niobilizalion means war, it seems 
downright inciedible that cseo a Frenchmat] could iliink that 
(rennany would allow the concenlLutton of the enormous Riissiati 
army on her fjontlers, with every chance that the Frctich army 
would also he put on a war footing, and then tlirow away the only 
chatice of German success, which depcndetl upon speedier inobi' 
lization of an inferior numbei' of fioojis. A Gei tnau statesman who 
neglected to answer a Russian mobilization in 1914 by (be opening 
of liuslililies would have been guilty of criminal neglect. 

The Friuieo-Rassiau authorities had Hilly reckoned with this tact, as It had 
been a basic Coilsideralioil in their strategy to recognize that general Russian 
mubilization would inevitabSy he followed by a speedy (lernian declaration of 
war. 'I'he Kaiser's rapid anti tlefiriite eJTon to avert the Ruhsiaii general inobi- 
lizatitm stands out in sharp contriist to the cotnpicie ab.senee nf any such altemiit 
on the part of Poincare. Also the iidmitied perturbation, if not dismay, of the 
Kaiser in signing the war orders was something Jar rliflci'cnt from the exuber¬ 
ance and eiitinisiasm of Izvolski <md of Poiiiaii'O atitl his associates when they 
recognized that tlie war was on at last. 

It has frequently been Stated tJiat Germany moved very slowly in iiesti'ain- 
iiig AiLstria and that her restraint came "too late,” in any eveni. Asan aemal mat¬ 
ter of tact. Germany moved wltb great switlncss in endeavoring to hold back 
.Austria just as soon as it becaineaiiparent that IhoyAiisiriati action might involve 
r.urope in war. If her action was '■‘too late,*’ it was such only because i:if the pi'C- 
cipimte and premature Russian general mobilization. As vve hnvc seen, Russia’s 
hasty and fatal action was in no sense justified astJte Russiiin^ kncvv that Austria 
could not invade Serbia for more than two weeks after .luly 2Sth, when Aiisiria 
had declared war against Serbia. [’Uiiheimore, French aiul Russian critic ism of 
the German restraint as 'ftoo late” iioi?sesses little weigJit, when we reflect that 
France made no cffoi't whatever to restrain Russia and that England did not 
attempt to hold back cidver France or Russia. 
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s \o Engl find it SL'i;]n£ Ctrl a in (ha^ along with Germany, slic was one 
of (he two Great Powers inwlved in active conflict in August 1914, 
whicii desired to preserve peace in the crisis. She was iiric[ueation- 
ably rlefinitely eoinniitted to France and Russia in w'hat was, for all 
practical piirpiises, a defensive alliance, although .^Vs^uitl] tuid Sir 
Edwaid Grey had repeatedly denied this when questioned in the 
.-L. Mouse of t'oiTiinona. Tliere is, however, nothing to lead us to Irelieve 

that, if he had not beeii bound hy fatal agreement with France and Russia, Sir 
Edward Grey liimself would have pieferi ed war to peace in July 1914, tliougli 
unquestionably Winston Ci'liincliil] and certain of the naval clique, togetlier w'itli 
Dollar Law. Maxse and the conservative nationalists weie eager for war. 

Tlic rccenrly p nidi shed Dritish docunicnts piovc definitely enough tliai 
England was not bound to enter tlie war l:y an unequivocal and hliiding treaty 
obligation with France or Russia. There were in 1914 some English men who held 
til at England was at least hound by a debt of honor to aid France. It is absolutely 
apparent, liow'ever, that the thing whiefi weighed most of all with those members 
of the Dritijih Cahiticl who favoi'crl war was lbe same consideration of alleged 
Dritisb interests which had produced ihe hclllcoFC siatid ofBriiain in ihc second 
hfoioeco crisis and had also led to the Grey-CaTiibon correspondence of 
Kovemhev 1912. This means, however, that Great Briiuin was exactly as much 
bound ill fact as ihough she had been bound by a ircaty. The source material on 
war guiil which we now possess proves that it would he rather diiricult lo imag¬ 
ine a probable situation in international relations w-hcre Russia and France could 
have been presented to England under more repellent eirciimstances or Austria 
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and (lennany under beilcr auspices than in the crisis of 1914. Yet, Grey persist¬ 
ed unhesitatinulv in his determination to cast tngland’s lot with France and 
Russia, once it was evident that these Powers had decided to enter the conHict 
Tl'iC w hole key to British policy in 1914 is most admit ably phiascd by Crowe 
and Nicolson. the British undersecretaries of state for foreign affairs in 1914, in 
their commem.s of July 25th. w hich were appended to Buchanan s communica¬ 
tion to Grey on July 24th. It will be remembered that this was \er> early in the 
crisis, being, in tact, before the Serbian reply to .Austria had been delivered. 
Crowe’s appraisal of the inleniational situation at this time follows: 

The moment has passed when it might have been (wssible to 
enlist French supjwrt in an effort to hold back Russia. 

It is clear that France and Russia are decided to accept the chal¬ 
lenge throw n out to them. W hatever wi; may think of the merits of 
the .Austrian charges against Serbia. France and Russia consider 
that these are the pretexts, and that the bigger cause of Triple 
.Alliance versus Triple Entente is definitely engageil. 

1 think it would bo imjsolitic, not to say dangerous, for England 
to attempt to contro\ert this opinion, or to endeavor to obscure the 
plain issue, by any representation at St. Petersburg and Paris. 

I he point that matters is whether Germany is or is not absohite- 
ly determined to have this war now. 

There is still the chance that she can be made to hesitate, if she 
can be induced to apprehend that the war will find England by the 
side of France and Russia. 

I can suggest only one effective way of bringing this home to the 
German government without absolutely committing us definitely at 
this stage. If, the moment either .Austria or Russia liegins to mobi¬ 
lize, His Majesty's Ciovemment give ordera to put our whole fleet 
on an immediate war footing this may conceivably make Germany 
realize the seriousness of the danger to which she would he exposed 
if England took part in the war. 

It would be right, supposing this decision could l>e taken now, to 
inform the French and Russian governments of it, and this again 
would be the best thing we could do to prevent a very grave situa¬ 
tion arising as l>euveen England and Russia. 

It is dittlcult not to agree with .M. Sazonov that sooner or later 
England will he dragged into the war if it does come. We shall gam 
nothing by not making up our minds what we can do in circum- 
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st;incea tJiat miiy aiise toimirrow. 

Should tliL* war i;o]iie, and England stand a&ide, one of mo 
things must Jiuppcn- (a) Eilher Gciinany and Austria win. crLisli 
fiinK'e, a]id humiliate Russiu. With the Fnencli fleet gone/Oerniany 
in occupation of tlio Channel, wilh ihc willing or niuvilll]i| cooper- 
aiioii of Holland and Belgium^ what will be die posiiian of a friend¬ 
less I’ligEand? (b) Or fiance and Rus^iii win. Whai w^nld then be 
tlieir attitude towaids England? ^V'lnit about In din and the 
Mediterranean? <)tii irileiests iue tied u]? with iliose ol'France and 
Russia in tliis sti'uggle, which is not for the iwssession of Serbia, but 
one betweeti Gertnany aiming at a political diettstoi ship in Eurofre 
and the Powei's wlio desire to ictain individual freedom, If we can 
help to avoid the conflict by showing, our naval strength, icady lo be 
itv^tatuly tiserl, ii wouhi be wrong not to nuke tlie eJfbrl. 

Whjtevet' ilierelore onr ultiinatc decision, I consider tve sliouki 
decide now to n’lobilipje ihe fleet as soon as any otlier Groat Powei' 
mobilizes,, and that we shcnild announce this decision witfunit delay 
lo the French and Russian govei'nmetits. 

Nicohon added llic observation that: ■'The points raised by Sir £>tc Crowe 
merit serious cortsidci'iUion. and doubtless the ralhnct will review tl-e situation. 
Onr attitude during the crisis vvill be rcgaided by Russia as a test and w^e must 
be careftil not to alienate her.^Tlic policies onllincd above w'eie adbcicd to res¬ 
olutely by the British Foreign OlTicc iliroughout the crisis. This meant tliat 
England inevitabty hccaine a source of encoumgciv.ent to Franco-Russian helli- 
cosity and was equally irrevocably hound to CJitcr the war. Her only hope of 
averting the Enropean war lay in icshiijiiing Russia or in declaring her neutrali¬ 
ty. Both trf these she refused to do. Yet. we cLinnoi say ijiat Crowe and Nicolson 
wanted war for its own sake. On the 30tli, Crowe ajupctided to FJocument luiiu- 
ber .IIS the following reflections with res])oct to the French and Russian appeals 
tbr a Bi'itish declaration of unflinching solidarity with iticsc Pciv'-er^: 

WTiat ]iui.=it weigh with His Majesty's Govcriimcni is the consid¬ 
eration that they sliould not, by a declaration of uiscuodiiinnal soli¬ 
darity with France aad Russia orr/?^ce aiid eklentwie lliCSC iwo 
Powers to choose the path of war. If and when, however, it is certain 
that Fiance and Russia cannot avoid war, and are going into if, my 
opinion, tor wluqt it is vvojth, is that in that case ovir intervention 
should be initncdiate and decided. 
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At tlie liarnc (iifiC''tJiiU C’lmie and Nkolaoii w.'ere etidcjtvoring to i]itlii£nce 
Grey in the di^'C^iontlfi 1 favoi ahle attilucio towmci France and Russia, they were 
also working unceasingly to jncjndicc him against Germany by an almost 
incredibly rnalicioLis campaign devoted to maligning German acta and policies. 
Their distortions, in obvious defiance of facts known to both of them, are a( 
times quite unbelievable, and rnake the Kaiser’s digs at England in his marginal 
notes on the Germiin docninents seem cahn and penetrating analysis by eoni- 
parison, (See Brirish Doamnits, Nos, \A% 174, IS5, 2A9, 264, 29J.) 

In fils general attitude tow'ar<l the jiroblein of intervention on the side of 
France and Russia in The event of wai; Grey stood shoulder to shoulder wiili 
Crowe and N'icolsoii. l-le \va$ simply inoie caulious in the details and method of 
liis procedure. He hesitated because lie did not desire to incite Fntnec and 
Russia, because he hared to a<linit wlrat he had frct[tiently dejiied in the House 
of Commons, namely, the existence of secret British understandings with 
Franec, and finally, because he feared an adverse vote in the Cabittci and the 
House of Commons ifhe were too liasty. Cfiurchill is revealed in (he documents 
as “ritring to go,” and (horoughly with Crowe and Nicolson. 

hi addition to tlic considerations of the inicrnational policy whicli led Grey 
to cast his lot with the Enionte, it should not be forgotten that there were power¬ 
ful forces in domestic British politics which sliengthened ilic war party. Tire 
Conservatives, led by Bonar Law, felt that a war would delay, If not destroy, the 
constnictivc agrarian reforms anri financial measures of Lloyd George, while 
the L Isteiitcs, under the leadership of Sir Edward Carson, saw in war a real hope 
of ohstmeting tlic introduction of the Irish Home Rule AcL The NoirhcJiflfegang 
had the jourJialists nose for w.-ai' and its benefits. 

As to the anti^wiir i^arty in the British Cabinet, it has usually been believed 
that the IcadcTS were John Moricy and John Burns, who resigned in protest when 
it was aj^parciU that bnghind was going into the war. The wiifei- leai ned in the 
summeJ' ol 1927, however, that, dow-n to the time Moricy niid Bums resigned, 
one ol ihc noisiest and most active members of the anti-war group was David 
Lloyd George. Wheii it became evident tliar England was bound to enter the war, 
Lloyd George was faced with the alternative of shill ing his po,sitio]i and coni in¬ 
ning his bnliiant career in politics or revetling ti> tlic brave stand as a protcsiant 
agaiti.st lolly which he had taken in the Boer War. This time, Lloyd Ceorcc 
decided 10 be on the j?opnlar side, and Justified his shift on the ground of the 
moral iticlignation developed in Iris bosom by the German invasion of Belgium. ■ 

Tf Gcnnany had not invaded Belgium, but had merely defended herself 
against French invasion on the western tiont. Jl is possible that the English 
Cabinet would not have been able to enter u^r on the side of France and Russia; 
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indeed, it is likely tliat if they Imd done so. popular opposition would liavc ])ar- 
alyzed tlieir efforts. It is true that Sir Edward Gi'ey offered several suggestions 
as to mediation, Init his policy tlirotighout the crisis w'as \’acillating and weak. 
Having sown the wind hetween 1910 and 1914, he found it dilllcull to avoid 
reaping the whiiiwind in 1914, His chief iiotential trunip card which he rniglil 
have played at the time would haw been eiiherati early wariungto Gennany that 
an aggressive eampaign on her part in the \sest, and partLCiilarly an invasion of 
Belgium, would certainly briiig abuui English inter vent iun on the side of the 
Dual Alliance, ora warning to Russia (hat Russian inobilizidion woultl he fol¬ 
lowed hy British neutrality. If lie had issued stich a warning to Gennany in tleei- 
sive (onus around the 25tji or 2hth of July, it is probable tliat Germany woukL 
oven earh&rtlian she did have taken steps, tind would htive still fiitlhei restiLuned 
Austria, and matle it move dilficiilt for France and Russia to enlist tlie aid of 
England. There is, further, little tboht that be eotikl liave called Sazonov's bluff 
by a threat of neutrality. 

But the most damaging indictment against Sir Edward Grey is that he did not 
put any effective incssuie upon Ro.ssia or Fmiicc in their aggressive action foT 
lowing Poincare's vi>it to St. Petcrshing. Indeed, he actually seems to have had 
a strong positive influence upon the final decision of the Russians to go alicad 
with the fatal general mobilizalion. hi sjute of the I act tliat Buchanan, the 
English ambassador at St. Pcfcrshui^, was ui'ging caution on the Russians, Grey; 
as early as July 25ih,told Benckendorlf the Russian amhassadcu' at London, that 
he believed that the naiiirv ol the .Austrian ultimaiuni to Serbia would m<ikc it 
iiecessaiy for Russia to mobilize against ."\ush‘ia. On the 27th he encoui'agcd the 
Russians by telling [hem that they mighi regard the battle Jormatiou of the 
British fleet as proof of Biitiih iiucrvcniioii. Tins led Sazoiiov and the Russians 
to tec I at tills early date that iltcy couki surely eoutti ou English as well as French 
support in theif projected luiliiary tneasures ^Glieh (hey knew would iticviiuhly 
tiring on a European war. 

Ko fairtninded historian can well doubt lhal Sir Ediuud Grey hud earneslJy 
worketl for some pacific udjiistmeiil of European difficulties in the period fol¬ 
lowing 190S, Or tliat he was probably stmong the best intentioned of the foreign 
scereturies in Europe iu 1914. .At the same time, no one who has consulted the 
works of Morley. Loreburn, Morel, Heudenion, Montgebs, Ewarl and Lutz can 
well maintain that he behaved as a sincere, devoted and ttstute cluimpion of 
peace in (he crisis of the early suimnerof 1914. Fie must now be included as sec¬ 
ond only (0 die Fmnch. Russian and Aiistiiiiii statesmen in degree of actual and 
immediate responsibility for the world conflict. 

It must also, of con use, be recognized tliat, in sjute of his long service in the 
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Foieigii Office, (irey \\=as- a sorne\\l>a[ weak and vacilIdling ^haracti;!, r;(1hi:i- 
ij!]’orimT of tlie details of foreign j-jolicy and dipJoinaiit piobleiiiSi, Like 
Berchtokl. lie was TOnt to rely for advice ujxm his under-secrelades. Of lliese, 
Sir ArtliLir Nicolson, foimer ambassador al St. Petersburij, a fiivorite of the cziir, 
and a traditional diplomat and I'nilitarist, was ilte most imporliml. Grey admitted 
that lie had been itiade nndci'socretary of slate in 1910 in oiticr to sfienglhen the 
ties lietween Riigland and Russia. Tlveie is little doubt llitit Circy was as much 
iiifUienced by Mien (son attd Crowe in Itis decisions of ..I Lily 1914, as was 
fferchtold by Forgacli, Musi I in and others. The British documents nhow that Sii' 
Eyre Crowe, second under-sccreltify of state, was perhaps more bellicose titan 
Nicotson. 

The deli Oil te aitd embanassiny situation in which the imminence of war 
placed the Biitish Ciihinet, some of the most eminent members of which 
resiuiied rather tinin ptiflicipate in any declaration of^sai', was suddenly removed 
by what was for Ast|uith and Grey the hcaveit-sent episode of the German inva¬ 
sion of Bcljiium. It IS liiyhly probable that the j'unrp British Cabinet would liavc 
Irietl to foice the couittry into war irresj^ective of tlie invasion LifBeljiium. but 
the actual invasion saved them from a crisis by amusing Brittsl) indignation, and 
it put the country rat her sol idly behind the government in support ofacuve iiuer- 
vention in be half of the lintciite. It slioiild bejwinic’d out, liow-ever, that ihcic was 
no paitictilar ground fio]- Liliraseiisjtivity in ihc Bdtislt conscictice with res]]ect to 
the(ferman invasion otRelgiuin. On two earlier occasiuiis. namely, in lK7d and 
IH>^7, tlie British government and British opinion liad reptidiated aity idea of the 
definite obligation ofCiieat Britain to protect ilie existing neutmlity of Belgium, 
hngland Itad also, in tbe decade before tlie war. made repented if futile, efforts 
to sccLirc Belgian consent to ihe landing ufBrilish troops on Belgian soil in tlte 
event ol'war lietwccii tlie Triple Ruteiiie and the Triple Alliance. 

Tlie complete British tlocumeiUS expose with great tlio rough ness Grey’s 
cxjilniiation of ilic Belgian subterfuge. W’c have already made it cleai' that Grey, 
Cmwe and Nicolson had formuluted tlteir general tittinide toward the nature of 
British jiolicy iri the crisis by July 2f'th. itod in itor.e of their iiigumeiits for 
British iniervcniioo did any eonsideration foi’ either Sierbia or Belgium enter. 
The slogan of proiection for “p^^^R innocent little nations'’ emerged only otter 
the decision (o intervene had been reached and a high moral issite was deemed 
essential to attract tbe support of British opinion. Before Grey addressed his 
famous question to France and Geimaity oit the .list, as to what ihcir sraiid 
would be on the issue of Belgian neutralify, he knew from Gosclien’s coiwecsa- 
Uonis witJii Betltniann-Fiollweg what Gei'many's attititde wxiuld be. EA'cn more 
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sigiiifi(;ant, Roiirg^dis and Pages have [iroved from unpitblished Frencli ntateri’ 
al [f^ai, on Jtily 31st, bet’oi'o be bad receivt^d a reply from ejtlier P'raiice or 
Germany, Grey told Com bon tliai lie was personally convinced tliar Bngland 
slioutd iniervciie ini medial ely. ffe did noi dare to give any definite proniiise. 
iiotvcver, as he feared an adverse vote in tiic Cabinet and tk House of Commons 
onlesi he could hold over tlicir [leasts the prospeei of a German violation ol'ihe 
neutrality of Beigiiitn. It was well knmvn long ago chat Eitgland not bound 
hy che'J'realy of 1&39 to proreci Belgian tienlniliCy, that Grey eoldly rejected ihe 
German proposal to l espeet Belgian nunlralily. in lire es ciU of a inoniise of 
British nenCoilitVi and tiiat Grey teased out of Belgium her ii]]peal to the IhiCenie 
for anned protection. No one has better staled the essential facts in legaal to 
Great Britain and the Belgian issue than the brilliantFrench writer. Alfred Fahre- 
Luce; 


ft liad been a welcome turn of fortune whicli came to the rescue 
of a menaced goveiiniicnt, tire medium tirey cinidoyed to sliaw the 
people tlic use of a war their leaders considererl ncccssaiy, It 
seemed a sulTicictit reason lor an act alieady decided upon for less 
good reasons; it assured a political and economic antagonism being 
leduccd to a moral proposetioti. and thus involved spiritual fbiees iti 
the war. 

It sltutild furtficr he empltnsi^cd that tile coiidnei ofGrcai Britain during (he 
World War was scarcely in line with whai wutild nattirally have been expected 
of a coinury whieli cnicred the eurifliet primarily to sanctify the cause of neu¬ 
tral rights, intcrniitional law and international obligalions, She hulklozed 
Greece into the War by nrethods comparable to those used by Gennuiiy in 
Belgium, and her procedure with respeet to the internalional law of blockailc, 
contraband and contimious voyage was such as to conslitiite a most flagrant 
violation of international law in these fields. I'Jie BritisJi iiSSaults upon nciilral 
rights during the war are among the darkest of the blots upon the Allied con¬ 
duct during this period. 
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taly, along witli Elolgiuin. may bo freed of sjw rosjtorisibility' wliatso- 
evcr for tlie outbreak of tlie war. Italy after tlie war liad actually start¬ 
ed, quite imttirally and properly cotistdered tvhich group of eonibatants 
seemed likely to oiler the most favorable opporltmities atid results 
from aid and ini erven tin n, and joined tlie Entente because she felt she 
had the most to gain thereby Nevcrilicless, in the crisis of July 1914, 
she was distinctly favorable to peace and, as Morhardt has shown, 
offered the most attractive and feasible plan of mediation and arbitration of the 
Serbian issue set forth by any great European Power. It has frequently been 
charged that, whatever the other facts in the circumstances connected with the 
outbreak, of the World Vv^r in 1914, certainty Germany and Austria were the 
most stubborn and determined in l ejecting arbitration and mediation/rhis is no 
more true than the other phases of the earlier opiiiioii of war responsibility, it is 
tme that, up to July 31st, Austria rejected all schemes for arhitration vvliich 
looked to any interv'entior of other Powei s in her treatment of ilerbia, but it is 
equally tiue that the Russians weie as deCerinined and precipitate in legard to 
their mobilization in defense of Serbia. .■\iid if Germany declined to accept one 
of Sir Edward Grey's earlier plans (dr an arbitration of the Serbian controversy 
wliidi was disappi’oved by hei’ ally, Austria, an equally damaging indictment 
can be made of tlie Entente for its reltisa] to consider seriously the very attrac¬ 
tive Italian plan tor a satisfactoiy arbitration of the Balkan dispute. And in this 
rejection of rbe Italian proposal no one was more prominent than Sir Edward 
Grey. Germany mjcctcd only one of Grey’s peace plans, and for this she sug¬ 
gested what Grey himself adtnitted at the time to be a better substitute. 
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s a concise summary of the status of scliolarly opinion as to war 
responsibility, perhaps nothing is letter than the following quotation 
from G. Lowes Dickinson's masterly Inienwfioital Ananiiy: 

Little Serbia stood on the verge of satisfying her national ambitions at 
the cost of the peoples and cisiliitations of three continents. For years the lit¬ 
tle stale of Serbia had been undemiining the .Austrian Empire.... What was 
the Empire to do in self-defense? One can conceive a \sx)rld in which .Austria 
would not lux e wished to hold down a nationality against its will. But that 
would not be the world of histoiy. past or present. Never has an empim 
resigned before the disruptive forces of nationality. Always it has fought. 

.And 1 do not belicx c ilial iherc was a state in c.vislence that would not. under 
similar circnunstanccs. hav e deiermined. as Austria did to finish the menace, 
once and for all. by w^ir... With every year that passed lire Austrian posi¬ 
tion would gel worse and the Serbian better. So at least the Austrians 
thought, and not without reason. They took their risk according to the usual 
canons in such matters. They may be accused of miscalculation, but I do not 
SCO that they can be accused of wrong by anyone who accepts now. or who 
accepted then, the pi inciples which h.ive always dictated the policy of stales. 

... Oerman diplomacy wus cumbrous, stupid and dishonest. Granted it was! 

But German policy was such as any state would have adopted in her posi¬ 
tion. The Pow ers of the Entente say that tire off ense wus Germany s backing 
of .Austria. Gcmur.s say that the olTensc was Russia's backing of Serbia. On 
that point, really, the whole controversy turns. To my mind the German posi¬ 
tion is the ntore reason.ible. 

The pertinent question is why was the war not localized, as Austria and 
Genitany intended and desired? Tliere is only one answer to this: Because 
Russia did not choose to allow it. Why not?... The amswer is that slic want¬ 
ed ('onstaniinople and the straits: ilut she wanted access to the Mediter¬ 
ranean: tliat she xvanted extension of territoiy and influence; that she had a 
“ historic mission”; that she must make herself secure: in short, the whole 
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farrago of f-Tipsis^itions that t^ominats oH states yr-tierilio eoTuliiions of the 
armeti ariiiiehy.... I'lmicc l'shcamI foi' ifie sake of the halanee of pov^oj' ajid 
10 i'ecc^'er AJsace-Lorraijie; aiitl lier techniiical success in wailing tiS] the dcc- 
faration of war caime font Ciermany (iocs not alter tlie prwition. Jl hatf bear 
kinavn for at leas! two yeais pasi, it ivas I'caiTLi'tnetl toore iJiaii once during 
tlie crisis, that if Geninny cunie in agninst Russia, Fiance would come in 
against Germany. • - • '^t any rate since 1912 FTanci: (.roiiltl hav.^ ciitCiCii 
wiieii KLLss.ia ■did. .^iiJ diXisattyone (vlio has penisetf (liepreciotis cliapteis, 
and who realizes the siatc of Etno])?. believe that Russia would not h.av.i? 
startCil the vvar a year ca two later'.’... And England?... Slie had military 
and nmal coinmiimenis to France which weie like a stictioji-pi])e to draw 
her. whether she would or not, into the war. And that ai?inoxiiiiation to iho 
other two RnvLTSi of the l-ntcntc was made for nO Other reason lJun ihe 
[naiidenance of ihe balance of power. We had becotne more afraid of 
Germany than ofourliaditional enemies,France and Russia..'Mterallofonr 
cciniinkiiiL'nts to France it woiilil have beca base to desert her. Agieedf [fat 
wJul (v«rc the objects for whicli those commiunents were tiudc? Our own 
power, our own empire, otir own security, 

In tlic nrlicls in Cwfvfi! Hiifvry, May 1924, tlic auibor made an effon to 
Lirriint’e (he European powicrs. in a iitmtcrical order of responsibility. This is, per^ 
haps, vttlid procedure, bid il is probably bctlcr simply to let iho matter rest by say¬ 
ing that Serbia, Russia and Fitincc were (he only stales in 1914 that desired a 
hLiropean war tind vvorked to seettre it. v\ustria insislcd tjpon a local punitive war, 
hilt ai dently hoped tlnit this might be kept fiuin growing into a goncrsil conflict. 
Cjermanv! England and Italy were opposed to any kind of a war allcr July 2dih, but 
were too short-sighted stupid, selfish or dilatory to be able lo avert the calamity. 

.Another way of srating responsibility' for the World War is to separate and ana¬ 
lyze the inonil and militaiy responsibility, The moral issue is as to whether Austria 
had a better case than Serbia in 1914, and ns fo whether Germany was more war¬ 
ranted in backing Austria thati was Russia in hacking Serbia, In the tight of the 
factii which w=e now possess, there can be no doubt about this problem. Austria 
obviously fought in self-detense, while Russia, who had betrayed her Serbian 
kinsmen in I9(]h and in the Turkish negotiations of 1911. precipitated the 
niirnjiean war tbrpnriioses of diplomatic prestige and territorial aggrandizcmen'. 
In regard to the military responsibility, likewise, the tacts are equally clear. The 
Russian general mobilization meant inevitable war and it came long be foie the 
general mobilization of any orbei' Power. It was also indefensibly premature, as 
the Russians knew that Austria could take no effective military measures against 
Serbia within at least twxi w^eks after Russia actually mobilized. 
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In arri\ i]ig <U a dear uiiderstandiiig about tlie outbreak of Ih.e World War it Is 
aiiio noesssaiy to dismiss tfie tlieais of ceirain writer^i that the war was Ijk 
ineviiabie outcome oPihc Ettropean system of international aiiavehy and eonfiid" 
ing ajliai’jous. Ko one could ]>ci 3 sibly be inore willing than the present writer to 
concede the fact that n datigerous and tnenacing situatioir was created by the 
European system of 1914, but this system had existed for forty’ years without any 
major war. It was unquestionably the specific personalities and policies of 1914 
which produced the great cataclysm. Tltis caii be proved veiy defmildy siiuply by 
reflecting as to what would have been the outcome of the crisis after the iminder 
of the archduke if Tisza had hccii in eonti'ol of Austrian policy; Caillaiix in charge 
of matters in Fraiice, Kokovizov, foreign minister of Russia in the place of 
Sazonov; and Lojxl Morlsy or Earl Lorcbui'ti in ihe shoes of Sir Edward Circy. 
Ehidei' sucli ciicumstancea it ii utterly inconceivable that w-ai'could have resulted, 
[iideed it is higlily probable that there would have been no tiad there been 
merely an intercliange of one man, namely, ifCaillaux had been presiding over the 
destinies of France instead of the doughty Lori'aincn Raymond Poiticare. 

Another illusioii in regard to war responsibility which it is tieccs$ary to com¬ 
bat is the view that Revisionism constitutes an extreme emotional swing of the 
pcndttltim away from the wartime fictions, and (hat ultintately the tititb will be 
found to lie sonrewhere behs'een the views expressed in William Steanrs Davis' 
Rovfi of the ^Var and those exjiounded in the present ehapier. Tliis is certainly a 
benign atliludc and. u prioi i^ seems sensible. I’he fact is, however, that we W’cre so 
blinded by ^vaititne pj' 0 ]>aganda as to the black devilishnesa of the Central Powiens 
and the iamb-like innocence of ilie Entente drat we are still iinprqnared for the 
extent of the exposut'C of Serbia, France and Russia which the documents lia\'C 
produced. Almost without exception, all the nsw' material of die last three years 
has ser\ed to bolster up an even iimie advanced viension of Revisionism, and there 
is no probability lltat atiy impoi'tant extenuating material will be published here¬ 
after which will aid llic cause of (be Entente. If such material existed it would iiave 
seen light before this. On llie other hand, we still have a tinnip card to be played 
against the Entente, namely, the Frencli documents and the secret Russian corre¬ 
spondence with Serbia. Therefoiic, instead of settling hack iiito any such weak- 
kneed position as that taken by ProJessor Bemadatte Schmitr in tbreignAffaii-s for 
October 1926, we cun be sure that Revisionistn will not liave to retreat a step, but 
will continue to lea\e the more conservative histoi'iaiii hreatliless for a loiig time 


to come. 
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CHAPTER X 



he reasons for the eiitry of tlie L'aiitcd States into (lie World War 
are many and complex. About the only thing wliich may be slat- 
ed clearly and dogmatically is that the resumption of German 
submarine waifarie in 1^117 was the occasion atid not tlie leason 
fni’ our becoming a belligerent, lit tlie fii’sl plate, due partly to 
industfial and cotnmcrcial rivalry and partly to the pro-Brit is It 
sounees of most of otir news concerning Genitaity in the decade 
)trior to 1914, the United States had gro'^m progressively more cool toixard 
Germany^ Not only did most American newspaperij get much of their itews 
concerning Germany indirectly tlrrongh the Northcliffe press in Hngland. hut 
tltcy also frequently employed jointly the same l epresentatives m tjerinnny. 
Panictdarly notorious here was the influence of f redeiick William Wile, 
German correspondent for both the Northcliffe press in tngland and leading 
American papers like The. ^ew York Times and The Chicago IVikuic. Wile 
did his best to poison American opinion in regai d to Ciennany, and he great¬ 
ly exaggemlcd the Saverne Affair of 1913 which was particularly exploited 
in anti“Germun newspaper circles. 'I'his tendency Wcis helped on aftei' tlie 
oiilbreak of the war through the Gennan invasion of Rclgium and the 
c.vploitation of this act by the Entente propagandists. Thereto re, before our 
maierial interests were vitally at stake, we were inclined to sympathize with 
the .Allies, though iwiruku’ sentiment was divided througliout the coimlry. 

It was not long, howTever, before important American interests were 
involved. I'he Entente borrowed enoiinous sums from tlie American bankers 
and began at once to place great orders in the United States for war materiel. 
Germany raised most of her funds by domestic loans and by taxation, and 
.American banking liouses al.so frowned on loans to Gei'many. Likewise, the 
British command of the seas and the illegal iidcrrercnee ofBriiain with ncii- 
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ti ll trade, presented Cieiiaaiiy tioin piirchiising war Qiii(<;riel from the United 
States, liad slie wished to do so. Therefore, our inateriiil iiiterests wore almost 
exclusively on tlie side of the Entente. We were not long in responding to the 
dictates of those interests. In September, 1914, fonner Ambuss ad or Myron 
T. Herrick, ."Ambassador William Ciraves Sharp and Robert Bacon, all elose- 
ly connected wdth great American haiikiiig liouses, told the famous French 
p\ibhcist. Gabi'iel rianiotaux, that France should keep up courage, i’hough 
(here was as yet little pro-war sentiment in America, they promised 
Hanotaiisi that in due time this counti^ would he brought in on the side of 
France. WTiiing in the Anglo-American number of The Manchesiey 
GuwxHim, on January 27tli, 1920, Mr. Thomas \V. Lamont of J.R Morgan and 
Company, set forth tlte facts about tire attinide of bis firm with great candoi'; 

At the ]'ec[uest of certain of tlic foreign govertiments tlie firm 
of Messrs. J.P Morgan and Company undertook to coordinate th^e 
rettuimmenls of the Allies, atid llicn to hritig about icgularity and 
pr omptness in fulfilling those rcquircinctits. Tliose w=erc the tlays 
w'be]i .Americttn citiiicns ^\lOre being urged to remain neutral in 
actitm, in wontL and even in thought. But our firm hat! nc\'cr tor 
one moment been neutriil; wc didn't know how to be. Fioin the 
'rTeiy start w'e did everything we could (o contribute to tlic eausc 
of tire Allies. .And tJiis particular work had (rvo cITccis; one it) 
assisting the .Allies in the production of goods and iiiLiniliotis in 
.America necessary to the .Allies' vigorous prosecution of the wnr; 
the othei' in Jrelping to develop this great and profilablc c.Aport 
trade that our oountiy has had. 

It need not be assumed that tire attitude of the other large banking hous¬ 
es w^s notably different from that of rhe greatest. 

It is not necessary to accept a naive theory of economic determinism irr 
prdcr to realize that the .Aineiican press responds very tpiickly and decisive¬ 
ly to the trend of business opinion in the country. Hence, the American 
papers quickly took up the lintente cause with enthusiasm, tJrougIr there were 
a few cjiccptions. chiefly the lesser papers in tienuanio sections of the coun¬ 
try. Futtliei',. a war is an excellent thing for newspapers, which fact gave tlic 
press a special intei'est in favoring intervention. Of the Tw=a, howe\’or, the 
business pressure was far the luost powierful in swinging tire newspapers for 
\'. ar. The .American interests were ably aided by British lu opagandists in lin¬ 
ing up the A me n can press UEid in “educating'’ .American opinion. Sir Gilbert 
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Pinker, cliief of the British inopaganda sei vice iii the United States, thus 
describes in Harper's Magi7iifje for March 191S, liow' England set ns stvaiglit 
as to vvar issues: 

Perhaps here I may he permitted to say a few words con¬ 
cern iiig my own work since the beginning of the war. It is in a 
way a story hy itself, but I feel justified in writing one or two 
pamgi'aplts about it. Practically since the day war hioke out 
between Eiiglatid and the Central Powers 1 became res])otisib!e 
for Amei'ica)t puhlicity. i need hardly say that the scoj^e of niy 
depai'tnicnt was very extensive aiul its activities widely ranged. 
Among the activities was a weekly report to the British Cabinet 
on the state of Atncrican opinioti, and cotistaiu touch with the 
permanent ccirrc^potidcins of American newspapers in England. 

I also frcqucnily arranged for iniportant public men in Englatid 
(0 act for us by interviews in American ncw'Spa]?crs; and antong 
these distinguished people were Mr. Lloyd George (the present 
prime minister), Viscount Grey, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Edward Carson, Lord Robert 
CeeiL Mr. Walter Runciman, (the lord chancellor), Mr, Austen 
Chainbeiiain. Lord Cromer. Will Crooks, Lord Curzoii, Lord 
Gladstone, Loid Ha I dime, Mr. Henry .fames, Mr. Jolin Redmond, 

Mr. Selfridge, Mr. Zangvvill, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and fully a 
hundred others. 

Among otiter things, we supplied 360 uewsiiapers in the 
smaller states of the United States with an English newspaper, 
wliich gives a weekly review' and comment of the affaiis of the 
wai'. We established cojuiection w'ith the man in the street 
through cinema pictures of the army and navy*, as well as 
through interviews, articles^ pamphlets etc.; and by letters in 
reply to individual .Amej ican critics, which were printed in tlie 
chief newsjiapers of the state in which tliey lived, and were 
copied in newspapei's of other neighboring states. We advised 
and stimulated many people to write articles; we utilised the 
friendly services and assistance of confidentia! friends; we had 
repoi'ts from important Americans constantly, and e. 5 tab]ished 
association, by personal correspondence, with influential and 
eminent people of every ptofevssion in the Utiited States, begin¬ 
ning wdth imivcrsity and college presidems, professors and sci- 
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CEitiric meOj imd nimiiii^j thmugh ail the ranges of ihe popula- 
lion. We itsketl oiir friejids anJ correspondenis fo arrange for 
speeches, debates and lectures by American citizens^ but vvc 
did not one on rage Britishers to go to Ainerica and preacJi the 
doctrine ofcntiance into tire ^var. Besides an immense private 
eorrespontience with individuals, we had onr documents and 
literatLire sent to great numbers of public libraries, Y.MC.A. 
soeicties, universities, colieges, historical societies, clubs and 
newspapers. 

It is hai dly necessary to say that rbe work was one of eNcreme 
dltTiculty and delicacy, hut I was tbi'Cutiate iji having a wide 
acquaii^taiice in tire United States and in knowing that a great 
mairy peojile had read iny hooks and were not jrrejudiced against 
me. . . . Also, it should be leiiiiembei'ed that the Society of 
Pilgrims, whose woi'k of International unity cai’niot be ovei'esti- 
inated has played a part in promoting nndersianding between the 
j)coj?les, aicd the eshiblishnient of the Aiiicricai’i OtTicers’ 

Club in Lord l.econfield^ house in l.ondan with H.R.H, the 
Duke of Coiimiight as president, has done, and is doing iinnicrise 
good. It should also be rcincmbcred ihat it was the Pilgrims' 
Society under the fine chairmanslup of Mr. Harry Britain, wJitch 
look cliargc of live Hon. James Beck when lie visited Hngliind in 
1916, and gave him so good a chance to do great work for the 
cause of uriiLy IrcUvcen the two nalions. I am glad iinLl proud to 
lliiiik tliat 1 had something to do with these arrtingcim'iits svliich 
res idled in tiie Biigiims taking Mr Beck into their charge. 

Next to Ihc conlcnlion (hut Germany willfulJy launched the WorkI War, 
(he leading mytJi exploited by Entente pmpaganda to deceire the United 
States and induce us to enter tire war was the tissertion that (iei initny intro¬ 
duced into her conduct of vvai' tire most friglitfiil tind savage practices. These 
tvere explained b>' some as being due to the fitet that the Gennan race was 
utterly nireivilized. Such atrocious conduct was deemed but nutuial for a 
nEition of “Huns,'' Others, wHiile not objecting to the tlresis of Gennan sav¬ 
agery, held that tire German practices were the result of a sinister and stud¬ 
ied German progiaiifi. The Germans had decided to w'age a war of fright ful¬ 
ness in order to terrify the enemy and br eak tl’.eir: morale through fear of 
resistar^ce. Among tlie forms of atiocions conduct with which the Cier rnans 
were ehai'ged. we may mention the eruicifixioii of iTencli and Belgian sol- 
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diers, cutting the liamds ort iiLiineroui; [ielgian cliildi en, the mpe ofHiiiume] - 
ablc Bclgiaji women and girls, cutting the lii'easts otf Belgian aiid Polisli 
^\'0]ncn, robbing rmt only pi'i\'ate homes but cluirches and liosiiitals, and 
sinking great numltcrs of gallant Allied sailors, raking particular delight in 
picking off those struggling helplessly in the water. 

Great Britain was most systeniatie and eftKietit in iiwenting and pub- 
Jishing these tales, and she made a great stroke in getting James Brv'ce to 
aflfiji his signature to a singuiarly complete and varied collection of stories of 
Gerinan savagery and rapacity in Belgium, This so-called Bryce report” 
was released in the United States shortly a Her the siiikitig of tlic Lusitania, 
and had a great effect in estraiiging American opinion froin Germany on 
account of the confideirte wliich the American citizens rcj)0scd in Mr. 
Bryce. The atrocities inyth w^s the cllief instrument utilized by tl^c Brilish 
projiagandists and the American financial interests i]i “educating” Atnerican 
opinio]! up to the point where w=e were Avilling to enter the war. 

Once any eftbi t was made to investigate the foundations for these lurid 
tales, they were at once shown to be fantastic. Of course, Wtii' is not a pleas¬ 
ant and esthetic form of recreation, and many things happened during its 
progress whicli the pai ticipants on both sides would be only too glad to for¬ 
get. At the same time, it can no longer he maintained that the conduct of 
Crcrman soldiei's in I'egard to war methods was a whit worse than that of 
othc)' combatants, not excluding the soldiers of the United States. Premiers 
Lloyd George of ffngland and Nitti of Italy authorised an investigation of 
all cases of alleged atrocities conducted against Belgian civilians which 
were mentioned with sufficient exactness to allow an investigation to he 
started. Their investigators were unable to uticovej' a single case of willful 
inutjlaiion, whereas the Bryce Report and sinAilar documents alleged that 
ihcy existed by the thousand. In the summer of 1927 the Gei'man govern¬ 
ment proposed diat the whole tpicstiun of alleged Belgian “snipers” and 
German rctaiiation be imcstigaictl and rcpoi'icd upon by an impartial com- 
inittee. The Belgian goxernmcni refused the stiggcsliun, and it was strong¬ 
ly supported by the Belgian imd the Prcnch jrapens. They feared lest this 
might cause a complete overhauling of (he whole atrocities situation. 

Frenclmten interested in the truth have told how, in the Frciieh propa¬ 
ganda headquarters, leading french artists manufactured easts of si3Ch 
exliibits as mutilated Ffencir and Belgian children which were then pho¬ 
tographed and scattered broadcast. Ferdinand A'ceiiiiriiis, in an 11 luminaling 
and amazing brochure, ei^titled How the Hiir Madness ffEiJ Engineered, has 
shown iiow the Entente obtained many of the alleged authentic pictures of 
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titroii;itiea. Pictures of German officers, with trophies a\var(fec1 before Ihc 
Wodtl War broke out, v^ere repieaented as Germ an ioldiers gJoatitig o\er 
spoils taken ffom cluirches ai^d Ironies. Tlie pictures of the liorribie Russian 
pogroms against tire Jews in Poland in 190S and later years were displayed 
as literal pictorial records of the German condticl in Poland in 1914-15, 
General C.’harteris has recently revealed Irow he created the myth of the 
German corpse-factory' by exchanging the captions on two pictures -one of 
a tiain-toad of Gei'iirair soldiers being taken back for burial and the other of 
a load of dead horses dcstincci for soap and fertilizer plEints, He told further 
of faking a diary to be pul iti the pocket of a deatl GermEin, recounting how 
this German had been working in ^uch a corpse-ftictory before coming to the 
front to be sfiot. As to the submarine warfitre and submariire atrocities, even 
Admiral Sims admitted (hat (here was but one case of a submarine atrocity 
011 record attributable to Germait sEiilors and that in this case the l esiionsihle 
olficci'S were prornjrily and severely punished. In otlrei’ vTOrds, the whole 
framework of the e untent ion thiit the Germans vvere only a collection of 
suiDcr-gorillas. dev oid of hLimtin traits, has collapsed no less comjiletcly than 
Siicll wiir-gLiitt fictions its the Potsdam C.'onfefence. A ti icnd of the writcj' 
approached J times Bryce about the Biyce Rejioi't some time bo fore Mr, 
Bryces death, but Biyce lefused to attempt any defense beyond the cynical 
assertion that one must expect almost anything in wartime. .Arthur Ponsonby, 
the Etble British statesman and jntldicist, lias rccctitly compensated for Ihc 
Bryce Report by publishing a j'cmarkable cxposui’e of Entente propaganda, 
in a comp rehen sivie anthology, entitled FaHehood in IPbrn'ore. 

i'he iiiaincerity- of the Entente horror coticcrniiig alleged GermEin con¬ 
duct during the war is welt cxliibitotl by the behavior of (he b'rench and 
British since 19IS. In Morocco the French bombarded non-eombiifiints fre¬ 
quently from airplanes, in Syria the same (hingwas repealed; imd for trivial 
reasons, compared with tlic excuse for the German invasion of Belgium, the 
French reduced to ruins the city of Damascus, a city infinitely more precious 
in the liistory of art and tradition lhan Rheims, Amiens, Louvain or euiv of 
the cities which the Gcrnians were so severely oriticizetl for shelling. PiiiEilly, 
the conduct of the French, in rel<ition to tJie behavior of the French negio 
troops toward German women in the occupied Rliine towns, was tar more 
deplorable than anything which can be proved of the Germans duritig 
wartime. Iti fact, tlic well ttemunsfiated actualities concerning the ''black ter¬ 
ror” on die Rhine arc nearly as bad eis any of the stories of German rapine in 
Belgium during the war. By fiir the greatest and most indefensible atrocity' 
which took phice after 1914 was the British blockade of Germany tor near- 
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ly a year after (he Artnislice, v,hic}i I'esultcd in the uii[iecessai 7 stai’vation of 
sotne SOO,nDO Gci'inan ^\ 0 ]ncn and childreir. Tfiis is, ]icrha])s, the tnost stag’ 
gcntig example of hutiiati bi'utality in modern tiiiies. In tfie face of tfiis, one 
need hardly mention the noiorioiis Amriisar-tnassacre iti India in 1919. 

The British campaign in converting Amcrienn opinion to tire Entente 
viewpoint was so rapidly and completely SLiccessfijl (hat it ainaved even Lord 
KortheiifFe. While on a trip to the United States he remarked io a promincm 
Colombia Urriversity jrrofessor that only the Chinese equalled (he Americans 
in their gullibility in accepting the Entente version of the causes and issues 
of the World War 

There is little inobabilily that Presitlent Wilson was in any way con¬ 
sciously influenced by Amet ica’s iniilerial iiiterests in the sti iiggle. Dowai to 
1917 lie liad refused to allow any membe]' of the firm of J.P. Morgan tind 
(’omirany to enter the Wliite House. .Vli', Wilson was, however, very pro- 
13 riti sir in his cultural sy]n]iathies. As Male and others have shown, he 
admired Oiatish cult me and statesmen beyond all otheis. Mis great heroes 
were men like Milton, Burke and Adam Smith. He knew little of continental 
litcratni'c, statesmen or politics, in spite of the fact that he had once written 
a college textbook on formal aspects of Emopcan government. Me really felt 
that Great Britain and her allies were fighting for civilisation against the bru¬ 
tal tactics of the Gcniians, and that civili?,ition was actually hanging in the 
balatice. He did trot desire to have the United States enter the war if England 
seemed likely (o win withoui our aid, but as soon as this appeared doubitul, 
he was convi treed that should enter as early as he eon Id persuade 
Ctotrgrcss atrd the country to follow- him. Wilson's own pro-Brilish pnocJivi- 
ties were greiilly sirctiglhcircd by the influence of those Iwo vigorous Atiglo- 
iminiaes, Ambassador Page iind Secretary Houston. Mr, Wilson's altitude on 
this point was well summarized by Wilson's atlomcy genera], T,W Gregory, 
in a Icder to The A'cir York Tintes for January 29ih, 1925, (elling of Wilson's 
response to Cabinet critic ism of Greiit Britain's violations of our rights as 
neutrals: 


After patiently lisfetiing, .Mr. Wilsotv stiiiL in that quiet way 
of his, that the ordinary rules of conduct had no application to 
the situation; that the Allies were standing with their backs to the 
wall, fighting wild beasts; that he would permit nothing to be 
done by our coimn y to Inflder or embarrass tiiem in the prose¬ 
cution of the war unless admitted rights were grossly violated, 
aud that this policy must be understood and settled. 
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Thus did Mr. Wilson live uj> to hi& slated ideal lhat every true .Aiaerican 
must be neutral in thought as u^ell as deed. 

Lateu Ml'. Wilson added to his prO“Bri(ish reasons for desiring to enter 
the war the conception that unless he was a I the peace conference he could 
rot act decisively in bringing about a peace of justice and permanence. 
Shortly betbof we entered the war in April 17, Mr. Wilson confessed this 
motive to Miss Jane Addams in a conferenee with her at the White 1 louse* 
which she ciius describes in her Peace aud Btead in Time o/itbr: 

Tfie pres idem's mootl was stern and far tioin the sctiolar’s 
detachment as he told us of recent disclosures of German tnachi- 
iiatjons in Mc.\ico and announced the impossibility of any form 
of adjudication. He still spoke to us, however* as to tel low paci¬ 
fists to wlioin he was fonced to confess that war hati bceotnc 
inevitable. He used one phrase whicli I had heard Colonel House 
use So recently that it still stuck firmly in niy tneitmry. The 
phrase was to the effect that, as head of a nation pariicipating in 
(he war, the president of the United Stales would have a scat at 
(he peiLce table, but that if he remained the representative of a 
neutral country' he could at best only “call ihrougb a crack in (he 
dooif' 'file appeal he made was, in stjbstancc, (hat the foreign 
policies which we .so extravagantly admired, could liave a chance 
if he were there to ]njsb anti to defend Ihem, hut not otlienvise. 

It was as if his heart's desire spoke ihrough his words iind dic¬ 
tated his view' of the situation. But I found niy mind challenging 
his whole theory of leadership. 

The relation of ihc interests to Mr. Wilsons work in bringing the United 
States into the war was an indirect one. 'They had brought the papers around 
tr> the Untente posiiion, and Wilson was unquestionably to some extent 
affected by the newspapers and the Entente propaganda in his gradual coji- 
versicin (o the conviction that the Gennana were 'ViId beasts.’’Theji* when 
he had decided that we should go into the war, he had an eager and sub¬ 
servient press at his beck and call Always an intensely vain man, he also 
realized by 1917 that popLihirity with the jiress lay on the side of interven¬ 
tion. 

It is of little importance to examine the actual legal issues at stake in oui' 
entry into the war, as they had slight influence on our decisions. England 
eontimially and most extensively violated the long established rights of neu- 
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irais with a^spet;t to Lilocktide. continLioLis voyage aiid contraband as u=ell as 
inflicting innumerable minor Irnmiliiitions on neLitral traders arid using tire 
i'Vmorican flag freely for her >'essels. Germany retaliated by submarine war= 
fare, and in this way placed in jeopardy American ]i\es and proE>ei'ty, 
England violated otir lights infinitely mnre extensively than Germany, but 
less dramatically, especially iti that the German procedure threatetied 
American lives. (leniiany, however, otfered to accejit Mi'. Bryatrs proposal 
that England should obey international law on tlie seas and tliat Get'Jiiany 
should give up liei' submarine warfare, Hiigland knowitig her Page and 
Wilsoit, refused even to discus? such a ]troposition. Iti other words, as Mr. 
Wilson himself admitted we had two sets of intcrnatiotial law, one for 
Germany and one for Great Rritain. Mr. Bryan was too honest 1o go ott in 
til is way, and resigned as sccietary of state. 

Matty would cite the Lusitamn case as an example of British rectitude 
and German depravity and lawlessness, but such an attitude betokens an 
ignoratice of the facts in the case. The Gertnans made a greut tactical bhin- 
dcr in sinking the Ltfsifa/iia but the legal right was all on their side. The 
LitiUmia hail been armed by Britain before the war, it was in 1915 registered 
as an auxiliary cruiser in the British navy, it was carrying a heavy cargo of 
ammunition and other munitions of wtir, and prospective American passen¬ 
gers had beeit amply warned by the Gertnait governmetit and Mr. Eh'van. 
Therefore the Litsilwu'a lost her status as a merchant vessel and could lie 
legally sunk without warning. Civilians embarked on Iter at their own risk, 
and Americans taking jtassage on the Lusitania were, in addition, conniving 
at the violation of tlie law of their owm country' Iry' accepting jiassage upon a 
vessel carty'ing explosives. Yet^ Irecause the Gertnans sank this ship, Mr. 
BooiieveU, who, less than a year before had detctided the German invasion 
of Belgium, would liave had this counri’y lea]i into the war on the side of 
(ireat Britain. 

Finally, it rejnains to be shown that the United States did not enter the 
war because of the resumption of submarine w^arfare by Germatiy. Mr. 
Wilson and Colonel House decided by December 1915, (hat the lime had 
come wlien England needed our active assistance. Hence, Wilson sent House 
abi'oari in .Tanuary 1916, tvjth a peace plan which embodied Germnn admis¬ 
sion of defeat anil appropriate penal lies. If Gcnnany would not accept this, 
then tlie United States would, irHousc and W'ilson were successful, enter the 
war on the side of the Allies.The Entente, hmvever, refused to accept 
Wilson’s plan, because it proposed a far more lenient treatment of Gemiany 
than the Entente had cmboilied in the secret treaties. Therefore, Colonel 
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House hiltt (0 wend hiy way sorrowfully lionicward. 

Mr. Wilson played his nc\l card a 11 ionic. One morning early in April 
1916^ Mr. Wilson called in conference Ihc Dcnioeralic leadeis of C'oiigrcss, 
Champ Clark, Hal flood and Cliiudo Kitehin, told them that he fell that it 
was time the Unitetl Stales eiitemd the war, and asked for Iheir support iti 
leading Congress to accept his plan. These men were opposed to war and 
hence, l ejected liis proposals somewhat heatedly. Wilson knew that it was a 
poor time to split the party just before an election, so he dropped tlie matter 
at oirce and, with (.'oloirel Mouse, mapped out a pacifist platform lor the 
enrnini eamjiaign. Cioverno]' Mai tin Cjlynn of New Yoi k and Senator 01 lie 
,lames of Kentucky were sent to the St. Louis convention to make keynote 
speeches, wiricli were based on tlie slogan: ‘Mle kept ns out of waif * Senator 
,lamcs’ ]?acifist sjiecch stampeded tire convent ion and lie was requested to 
repeat it. The campaign was fought oLit on this basis and Mr. Wilson was 
rcelectCLl by a narrow nrargin. 

Siii'C of four niorc years in the White T louse, Mr. Wilson no longer had 
to worry about pacifist Democrats, as he eould count on tlie stipj^oi’t of bel¬ 
licose Republicans in his war policies. Before he had been inaugurated a sec¬ 
ond time, the Gci'mans played directly into iris hands by announcing die 
resumption of submarine wai'farc. They tlitis furnished Wilsoti wiili as 
admirable an occasion for imuing the Unitetl States into tlie conflict as that 
with which they hud presented Grey ihrough Ihcir invasion of BelgUim, It 
was foi tunate for Britain and the bankers tliat the Germans made this Liincly 
blundei', as Great Britain had overtlniwn her American credit by some 
$450,000,(){)(} and the hankers were liaving Iroiiblc floiuiiig more private 
loans. It w"js necessary now-' to pass on the burden of finaneiiig the Entente 
to the Federal Treasury. 

W'e tlius entered the struggle, along with the armies of fhc czar of 
Russia, the mikado of Jaiian, and the king of Italy, to make the \wrld safe 
tor demoeracy and to bring about peace based upon right, Justice and gen¬ 
erosity. 

We have conventionally believed tliat oui’ entry' into the war was a great 
boon to eivili7aticiii and that it saved the world h orn German domination and 
the imposition of German militarism and tyranny upon the planet as a whole. 
The facts arc almost exactly the reverse of this picture. In 1911) and 1917 
Germany was ready for peace on vej'v moderate and constructive terms, cer¬ 
tainly toms far more tajr and tnore to the adv'antage of the world at large 
than ihosc imposed at Versailles two years later. In fact, if the Aniei'ican 
papers had been able or willing to get hold oT and print, the full German 
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terms of ]}eacc and lo portray accurately tlic state of the Cert nan mind in 
1^16 and 1^17, tbcrc is litile probability that Mr. Wilson or any one else 
cotild have forced the United States into the World War. There is little prob^ 
ability that Germany could havu conquered the Allies even though the United 
Slates had not intervened in their behalf. The best that even Liidenclorlf 
hopett for after 1916 tos enough success to force an honorable peace, 
Geimany would have welcomed an honorable peace; it w"js the Hies w'ho 
were bent upon the destriietion of Germany even after they knew that a just 
peace could be secuicd by negotiation. 

What the American entry did was to encourage the Allies in the wastes 
and savagery of the '"knock-ouf' victory which led to VersailleSs the block¬ 
ade of (lerniany aftei' the Ai'inislice, aiid the outrages in the Ruhr. The high¬ 
ly precarious foundation u}X)n wliich Eurojie stands roday witli almost a sure 
gitai'antee of future war, as well as the siiread of Rolshevi.stn, whicli was due 
to the prolongation of the war aftej' the Russian ]ieo]?le desired to withdraw, 
may both l>e traced to the results of American intervention. Oui' entry was, 
thus, a jnenacc (o botli the "‘Reds” who tnet punishttictu as a result of the 
Palmer inquisitton, nind the couservatives who had been thrown iiUo a panic 
by Rolsticvism. 

There are some observers, especially German radicals and non-German 
sentimenlalists, who cotilcnd that tlie American entry into the World War was 
vindicated if for no other reason, because it hastened tleinocriicy and repub- 
licanisin in Germany. Now^ the writer is well known as a person of liberal 
political outlook and a believer in (he principles of political freedom, hut he 
can scarcely believe (hut the difference between a constitutional monarchy 
and a republic in Gennairy is woilh the ]irice which was paid in the continu¬ 
ance of the WlU', in the crushing humiliation of Geijnany, in the deprivation 
of Germany of valuable tei ritoiw, in the loss of the German colonies, and in 
the horrors of the blockade after the Armistice, which cost Germany nearly 
a inillio]! lives among non-combatants, to mention but a few of the more dis¬ 
astrous results for Germany of .American entry' info the war. It may flirther 
be doubted whether the German RejiuhlLC \^'as worth the international anar¬ 
chy which has been continued in Europe as a result of the Entente victcu’y 
and the dictated atrocity of Versailles. 

If America had not entered the war we should, in all pnobahility, ha^'e 
secured a decent negotiated peace, the “Ralkani7atioii” of Eurojje wiould 
have been prevented, and good, fueling w^uM have been restored much more 
rapidly between the formerly warring peoples. Tlic Gci'inaii monarchy would 
have been compelled Co grant refeirtns which would have made it similar to 
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llic purely formal regal oi cwiiieiUation in England. While not an apologist for 
Holiciiiiollern omniscience, die writer would hold lhal the Holicnzollcrn 
dynasiy was bciier fined by 1 radii ion and achievement to serve as an orna¬ 
mental symbol of German Linily and progress than the Hanoverian dynasty 
\vtiieh graces ihe British ihrone and causes democrats abroad no grav e con¬ 
cern. After 1918 it was no longer a choice in Germany between tyranny and 
radical deinocntcy. 

One of the main activities of the Allied censorship and propaganda in this 
period consisted in keeping from the United States any adequate knowledge 
of the very real desire for peace in Germany at this time and tlie liighly rea¬ 
sonable and statesmanlike nature of the German proirosals. These really siir- 
ccre efforts of the Germans were portrayed as but insidious (lerman propa¬ 
ganda designed to divide tlie Allied Pow=ejs, The chief reason wiry tlie 
Entente statesmen did not accept these German terms and end ofwai; w-ith 
all its attendant miseries and losses^, two years before the armistice, was their 
knowledge of the apparent breaking down of American neutrality and the 
ever hriglitenitig hope that rhe United Slates would ultimately come into tltc 
conlliet on their side. 

Ml'. Page's support of the British cause ]>raetica11y destroyed in England 
all fear of American protests agaltist the Etttcntc violations of neuirai rights 
anti made Bnglatitl quite umvilling to consider any peace proposals al die 
close of 19Id. Had the British believed that the United Slates meant its 
protests seriously they would most certainly have listoned with some 
patience to lire peace proposals, but Page gave assiintncc that we were real¬ 
ly ihcir ally and that they had nothing to fear from us. Had Mr. Wilson dis¬ 
missed Mr. Page early in the war and replaced him by an honest, cotirageotis, 
fai'sighted and well-infonned ambassador, and preserved a strict neutiality 
on the part of this country, tliere seems little doubt that the war would have 
to come to an end by December I9lfi, and would have been settled by a 
treaty of ]ieace infinitely superior in every way to that which was w't^rked out 
in 1919-20 and imposed by the victors at Versailles. 

l^age and Wilson must in part bear the responsibility, not merely for the 
expense^ losses and miseries brouglit to the United States by die World W-'af 
but also fbi' die destiiiction in Europe following 19l(i, both in war and in the 
arrogant and atrocious policies of France and England, particularly the for¬ 
mer since the Armistice and the Peace Treaty. Already; as Mi'. Giegory coiU' 
plains, England has begun to forget or minimize our contributions to wim 
tiing the w'ai; while the liatred of the United State.s in France exceeds any- 
dung which lias existed since the Frencii denuiiiciation of llic United States 
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diiriiig the Spanish-Ajneri'L;an War. The ah.^urd and haselesj; coiiteritioii that 
the .Allies really saAed the lives ofcoutitlcss iiiillions of .4niericaiis, a* wdi 
as pre.sen.dng oiir national indepeinicnct^ and preventing us from becoming a 
slavisli dependency of Potsdam, has been made the foundation for a serious 
proposal tlrat we should cimed the Allied indebtedness to the United States. 
Sueh mytholog}' is on a par with the “‘corpsc-raetory'' fabrications of the war 
period itself There may be Aiilid grounds for debt cancellafion^ but this 
alleged justification is one of the most ironically amusing proposition.^ in the 
history of humanity. 

Added to the material and financial e.xpendilurcs of the United States^ 
dtie to our jjarticipation i]i the World War, are tlis political corruption atid 
incompetence which it has generated, the raids upon American libci't)' by 
Pahner and his associates and successors, and the general decline of morale 
in American public aitd private life which has been unparalleled by any ear¬ 
lier developments in the history of our country. In this connecliO'n wc should 
not fail to remember Ihc notorious debauching of .American traditions with 
respect to enemy -owmed proj^erty by the alien property custodian which 
involved the most dangerous legal jockeying and subterfuge aird set a very 
menacing precedent foi' sonic fiitui'c w-ar when the United States might be the 
lose]' by such procetlurc. 

If we honestly face Ihe facts wc shall probably have to agree tliat the 
entiy of the United States into the World War Avas an almost nn mitigated dis¬ 
aster not only to us but to Hiiropc. Wc sliall ultimately inrdeistaird that 
Ubodrow Wilson's greatest message to the world was not his war propagcin- 
da or bis disregarded Fourteen Points, but liis mueli ridiculed proclamation 
tlrat the only possible peace was a “peace wiihout victory.” 

The degj’ce to which Mr. Wilson was compelled to dcvcloji psychic 
blindness, amnesia and anesthesia in order to "stotnach" Rntente ideal!.sm 
towards the end of the war is well brotighl out by tiis refusal to recognize the 
c,\istcticc of the secret treaties nrrtil concretely faced by them at the Paris 
Peace Conference. Though they were published in tlie winter of 1917-1S in 
The Ne'<v Yotk Eveiiiiif^ and elsewhere, thotjgh the editor of that jraiiei' 
personally put them in the hands of Secrerary Tumulty with the promise of 
the lattei' that he would call them to tire attention of Mr. Wilson, and though 
Walter LippnianII contends that he is personally certain that Mr. Wilson actu- 
ivlly knew ol theii' existence and nature soon after they vverc published, yet 
when the latter left foi' Paris at the'close of November, 19 IS, he pi'ofessed to 
be in complete ignoi'ance of these documenfs which Ml Balfour had been 
careful not to disclose w-hen on liis mission to this counn'y in June 1917. 
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Perhaps the besf epitapti on tltc whole episode of America atid the World 
War, as wcJ] as fhe finest proof of the futility of interventioDj. is contained 
ill the statement of Mr. Wilson to James Xeraey' on December 7, 1923, rel¬ 
ative to the policy of Poincanc in the Ruhr; *'] should like lo see Gennany 
clean up France, and 1 slionld like to see Jusserand and tell him so to his 
face.” 
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10 1 y lexis is n tie* ymi mighi be shockeLt by whai yorr see in I Bit—but i I you aie shockeil by '.vhat 
you sEt in TBR then thai's all the moK. reason you need id join .he growing ranks of inde 
penden(-minded Iree ihLukers from Jill walks of lile and all ovet ihe world who are Icnginne 
li^R suhscriheis. 



Isn't it time you subscribe? 

IriE B.^rtstis Review S4& for ONEy^ax [six bunonihly ixs-ue^—64 pages each): Including this spe 
dal free bonus: A i-RKl ! CO TV QJ- Michael Cclkns Pipers, blockbuster book T?ie Aku' 

I hat's a $20 gilt free foi a ooe-yE-ar dunlestie subscription^ fiubsciihe ibr mo years at 578 and 
gEt The Nei 4 ' IcrusdeiTi. Pl.LiS Mar^t Glenn'j iVr> JfeujJy m Jjtc Bmit: hra^l lVirF]Dii!L WerAtoausi. 
Qutjide (hs IJ S. email ■i BRcaigaol.coin far intEniilLonal rates 

Cal! 1 ' 877 ' 77 S~ 9 S 77 today ehargo $ $ub$cr!f^Han to maim credit cards. 

Seod your chack^ mooay order or mdh mtoimoSioff ejtr^iratwn dale) to: 

The BARNES REVIEW 
P.O. box 15S77 
Washington, D.C. 20003 


CdCGtr out at baro^sramw.org or tarnasremsw. cum 
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Tif^hds always the first war casualty.” 

■ • —Harry Elmer Barnes 


I 


WhoSMMI? 

World War One: It was the very first of the devastating mod¬ 
ern wars, involving nations from across the giobe and resulting 
in millions of casualties—both civilians and combat soldiers. 
But most of what we think we know about the war may be wrong, 
according to Professor Harry Elmer Barnes—known as the 
father of historical Revisionism. Inside these pages you’ll read 
his analysis of the reai causes of the “War to End Ail Wars,” and 
follow along as he brings “history into accord with the facts.” 

PRICE: One copy is $6; 2-5 copies are $5 each; 6-9 copies are 
$4.50 each; 10-49 copies are $4 each; 50-99 copies are $3.50 each; 
100 or more just $3 each.Copies of this booklet can be ordered from 
TBR, P.O. Box 15877, Washington, D.C. 20003. Call 1-877-773-9077 
toll free and charge to major credit cards. Add S&H inside U.S. One 
booklet add $3. More than one booklet add: $5 S&H up to $50; $10 from 
$50.01 to $100; $15 S&H on orders over $100. Outside U.S. email 
TBRca@aol.com for S&H to your nation. See www.BarnesReview.com. 




